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house. Even in England it is now generally known that 
these agents were often women possessing the requisites 
of a decent exterior, unscrupulous virtue, and consum- 
mate address. I could mention many individuals well 
known in the world who were thus trammelled, among 
the numerous detenus who were seized in passing through 
the French territories during the short peace of 1802. 
Acquiescence in the system prescribed by the police was, 
no doubt, in some degree compensated by a relaxation of 
other restraints, and that in particular which made it ne- 
cessary for the prisoners to show themselves every morn- 
ing at the nearest police office. 

At the the time of my arrival at Paris, I found myself 
in very bad health; and the intelligence which | soon 
afterwards received from Scotland, through the medium 
of the American ambassador, who was kind enough to 
forward and receive letters from me under his envelope, 
did not tend either to improve my health, or to relieve 
the miseries of an imprisonment of undefined duration. 
At length I became so ill, that it was impossible for me 
to attend the bureau of the police, and the miserable al- 
ternative was presented to me of receiving one of their 
female agents, or of going to the hospital. I chose the 
former, and | have lived to lament that I did so. It may 
be said, that asa choice was presented to me, it is not for 
me to exclaim against the principles of a government 
who thus virtually sanctioned a system of immorality. 
Asan argumentum ad hominum, I bow to the justice of 
the criticism, but not as a defence of the government by 
whom the alternative was proposed. The female branch 
of the system of espionage had probably its origin in the 
superintendence which is taken, and the tax in the form 
of license which is exacted from women of a certain 
character; and from making them the instruments of 
taxation, the step was easy to make them the instruments 
of the police, 

The gradual exhaustion of my finances made it neces- 
sary for me to think of selling my horse; a measure to 
which I became more easily reconciled, when | reflected 
on the probability of his being taken from me without 
the ceremony of a purchase. I heard that the Russian 
ambassador, Count Markoff, was likely to buy him. I 
waited on the ambassador, and told him that I had a horse 
to dispose of, which I thought might suit his imperial 
master, and, as I placed a large price upon him, it was 
only in a person of the highest that I could hope to find 
apurchaser. Count Markoff’s answer was, that he could 
not buy him on the instant, but that he would write home 
for instructions, 

In the mean time I received offers for the horse from 
several French officers of rank, but the sums they pro- 
posed were far from being adequate to the most moderate 
idea of the animal’s value. Soon afterwards I met in 
society with General the Count de Lauriston, one of 
Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp, whom I had known before as 
a countryman, and who claimed kindred with me, as 
being mutually related to the family of Argyle. The 
subject of the Arabian was one of our topics of conver- 
sation. I told him that I should be under the necessity 
of selling the horse, and mentioned the sums which had 
been offered for him by some of his brother officers. 

In a fewdays a gentleman whom I did not know waited 
upon me, and said that he was authorised to make a 
purchase of the horse, if we could agree upon terms. I 
mentioned what had been offered to me, and said, at the 
same time, that if he were in England, | should have put 

0. upon him; but in consequence of the situation in 
which I found myself at the moment, I was ready to con- 
clude for 6001. When I specified with some expression 
of impatience the trifling sums which had been previous- 
ly offered, the gentleman observed, that the person who 
sent him there could probably pay for the horse according 
to his value; and when I enquired for the name of his 
Constituent, he answered with some hesitation that it was 
—the emperor. This disclosure afforded me a ray of 
hope, that by this means | might obtain my personal 

rty; and the idea was at least natural to a person in 
my situation. Assoon as the thought had flashed across 
my mind, I proposed to the gentleman to offer the horse 
a$ a present to the emperor. He expressed no opinion as 

propriety of this proposal, but said that he-would 
Communicate it in the proper quarter, and give me an 
answer ina day or two. He returned within the time 


| *ppointed, and said that it was impossible for the emperor 
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to accept of any thing from a prisoner, but that he would 
give me my price, ‘The horse was accordingly sent to 
the imperial stables, and with the fanfaronade which Bo- 
naparte affected in all his actions, he sent me 1200 louis 
d’ors in place of six, a reinforcement to the weak state of 
my finances, which at the moment was particularly sea- 
sonable, as at this period I had very little prospect of 
being speedily able to recruit them from home. 

I resolved, therefore, to husband my little store with 
the greatest care; and, in point of fact, I contrived to 
subsist upon it for a considerable portion of the period of 
my imprisonment. = 

_ Soon after the period of the first resturation, I was in- 
vited to visit a family, perhaps the most illustrious which 
any nation in Europe can boast. The Prince of Condé 
I had known in early life. On my arrival at Chantilly, 
the prince was pleased to place me, whon we sat to dinner, 
between himself and his son, the Duke de Bourbon. As 
I knew that old soldiers enjoyed those topics of conversa- 
tion which had a reference to their early exploits, I 
took an opportunity of leading to the services of the 
prince in the Seven Years’ War, which, without any 
flattery, might fairly be spoken of as highly honourable 
to the arms of France. The Prince of Condé had com- 
manded at the battle of Johannesberg against the here- 
ditary prince of Brunswick, and after an obstinate com- 
bat had gained the victory. I could not be said to have 
been present at the battle, although it may be recollected 
that I was sent by General Mostyn from his quarters, 
about five miles off, to ascertain the result, and was of 
some service to the hereditary prince and his aid-de-camp, 
Sir Henry Clinton, who had both been wounded, in carry- 
ing them from the field. 

he guest of a man like the Prince of Condé, it was 
necessary that I should suit my conversation to his hu- 
mour. I therefore said to him, that we saw it was his 
highness’s intention to take us in flank. ‘This might be 
very true for aught I know to the contrary ; at all events, 
it hit the humour of the moment, as the veteran com- 
mander rejoined with great eagerness, “ Exactly, that 
was just my intention.” On this the Duke de Bourbon, 
who saw, perhaps, more clearly how the matter stood, 
tapped me familiarly on the arm, saying—* Ah, sir, you 
have lived too long at court.” If not exactly the truth, 
what I had said was what the French perhaps liked 
better ; it was at once civilly meant, and had the advantage 
of a sufficient degree of the vraisemblance, and we natur- 
ally do not wish to offend a man who gives us good shoot- 
ing and an excellent dinner. 

The reader may recollect the opportunity which I en- 
joyed, when in charge of the government of the Ionian 
Islands, of relieving some forty prisoners from the French 
army from the captivity to which they were destined on 
board two Salletine rovers, which had entered the bay of 
Zante in quest of wood and water, The address which 
they made to me on their departure, I found the means 
of transmitting through a channel which brought it under 
the notice of the emperor, and to that circumstance I am 
disposed to ascribe the attentions which I afterwards re- 
ceived from M. Fouché, the celebrated minister of police. 
He was so good as to give me leave to shoot over his 
estate of Ponte Carré, which was situated about twenty 
miles from Paris, and the only condition annexed to the 
liberty was, that I should present myself daily before the 
authorities of the neighbouring village. At this village I 
had made my arrangements for eating and sleeping during 
my stay in the vicinity; but on the first evening of my 
arrival, after a day of successful sport, I was attended by 
one of the officers of the duke’s household, and entreated 
to enter the chateau, where I found supper prepared for 
me, and was assured that special orders had been received 
for offering me the attentions which were due to a guest 
of his grace, during my stay in the country. 

I did not think myself called on to decline the offices 
of hospitality which had thus been tendered in a manner 
so little savouring of state or ostentation. I remained 
at Ponte Carré for about six weeks, and on my departure 
I acknowledged the attentions I had received, ina manner 
which I believe to be peculiarly French. I had the feet 
of a brace of partridges burnished and gilded, and sent 
the birds to the duchess, with my compliments and 
thanks. 

My chief acquaintances among the de/énus, were the 
late Sir Alexander Don, Mr. Hamilton, an Irish gentle- 





man, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Lord Boyle, the son of the Earl 
of Glasgow. Sir Alexander Don had always obtained 
access to his pecuniary resources, and in consequence, 
the person who was sent to him by the police, had all the 
manners and accomplishments of a lady. With me it 
was otherwise, as it was known, from the simple style 
in which I lived, that such an inmate was not suited to 
my finances ; the person who came to me professed to 
be able to discharge the duties of cookmaid in the family. 
She was by birth a German; and having been in Eng- 
land with a German family, she had the advantage of 
speaking the language. Her name was originally Hait- 
age ; but when she came to me, she passed by the name 
of Sassen. It would be difficult,—-I should rather say, 
it would be impossible,—to reconcile an English reader 
to those modes of life, which in France are practised so 
generally, as to have ceased to be remarkable, and far 
less to be a subject of reproach. To me it would be 
matter for the deepest mortification, if it could be sup- 
posed that I should attempt to excuse, or to palliate, the 
immorality which seems to be sanctioned by such general 
usage. I claim only some degree of mitigation of the 
censure which the severer morals of England would im- 
pose on such an arrangement, by pleading the circum- 
stances by which ] was surrounded, and the disadvantages, 
approaching to necessity, in which I was placed. 
—_——-- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Annoyances of arbitrary imprisonment—Mode of life as a détenu— 
Embarrasrments and privations—An ecla:rcissement—A liberal 
Lieutenant of Police—Atienipt to escape—Unpleasant adventures 
—Residence at Amsterdan—Anecdoies of a tailor—Draw a bill 
on my son—Generosity of an old turf-seller—Am seriously indis- 
posed.—Mynheer ‘Tolard— Lower classes of Amsterdam—Enmi- 
ty tothe French—Transported into France—Fortress of Hani— 
Restrictions upon us—Narrow e-cape—A Jew physician—Me- 
thod of beguilisg the time—Count Han rstaen—English and 
Prussian officers—Death of Sir James Campbell—Succeed to the 
estate and title. 

In the course of our imprisonment, we had on many 
occasions to feel the capricious hand of despotism, and 
many of the hardships which are known only in their 
severity, under an arbitrary government. If, on any oc- 
casion, the imperial arms met with a serious reverse, it 
was sure to be the precursor of some new restraint on 
the English prisoners. Sometimes a portion of them 
were sent to distant parts of the country, where they were 
kept in close confinement; and a great number were 
stationed at Verdun, which, from its situation in the 
midst of swamps and marshes, is considered so unfavour- 
able to health, that the troops are regularly withdrawn 
from it in spring and autumn. My particular situation 
was sufficiently irksome, arising from my immediate 
pecuniary circumstances, and still more from the state of 
uncertainty in which I still remained, as to the fate of 
my property in Scotland. 

Rumours like those which had first alarmed me at 
Aleppo, continued to reach me in my confinement, but 
from the extreme difficulty of maintaining an epistolary 
intercourse with home, or indeed a direct intercourse of 
any kind with friends at a distance from Paris, I was left 
altogether in the dark as to the real state of matters. 

When my pecuniary resources were once more ex- 
hausted, I had recourse, on more than one occasion, to 
the kindness of my friend Sir Alexander Don, who ten- 
dered me his assistance in a manner which I cannot suf- 
ficiently commend, 

But the difficulties which were interposed by the jeal- 
ous government of Bonaparte against all communication 
with England, had left the other détenus of my acquaint- 
ance in a state of destitution not less extreme than my 
own. It was otherwise with the woman Sassen, who, 
being in the pay of the government, was never suffered 
to want what was necessary to support her in her 
humble station in society. She continued to haunt me 
as long as I had any thing to give, and when my supplies 
were from time to time exhausted, she performed the 
functions of her office at some distance from my dwell- 
ing. The sums which I received from Sir Alexander 
Don were of small account to a man of his resources, 
which were such as to enable him to spend not less than 
70,0001. during his forced residence at Paris. Although 
always ready to anticipate my wants, it was impossible, 
with the feelings which I have ever cherished, to continue 
to live systematically on another’s bounty. 
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I resolved, therefore, to decline his farther assistance, 
and to submit to the consequences of getting into debt 
in a foreign country. It was soon obvious what these 
consequences were to be. I was thrown into prison, 
and remained there for about six weeks in a state ap- 
proaching to starvation, when I thought of requesting 
an interview with the lieutenant of police. He came to 
me, and I laid before him a statement of my present af- 
fairs, specifying all the debts which I owed, and the 
small sum which would be necessary to relieve them. 1 
also explained to him the peculiar hardship which I was 
suffering by the want of a free communication with 
home, and the uncertainty in which it left me as to 
my patrimonial property. This gentleman was so good 
as to advance me 200/. upon my bill, which enabled me 
to pay my debts, and to subsist for some time longer. 

By this time the hardships I had suffered made me 
almost desperate, and I determined, at whatever hazard, 
to attempt an escape. Notwithstanding the manner in 
which the woman Sassen had been introduced into my 
house, she contrived, after long habits of intercourse, to 
creep so far into my confidence, as to induce me to make 
her privy to my intention. She entered into the idea 
with apparent ardour; she got me a false passport, and 
suggested that I should endeavour to reach the coast of 
East Frieze, which was her native country, and where, 
she said, a fishing-boat could easily be hired to carry me 
to the island of Heligoland, at that time in possession of 
the English, and only a few leagues distant from the 
main land. She professed to be intimately acquainted 
with this part of the coast, and from a readiness of belief, 
which others will excuse more readily than I do, I allow- 
ed myself to be persuaded of the woman’s sincerity, and 
agreed that she should accompany me to the coast. 

The funds which were necessary for enabling me to 
carry the measure into effect were advanced upon my 
bill, by M. Descot, a respectable banker in Paris, and a 
stanch and determined royalist, whose hostility to the 
proceedings of Bonaparte enlisted his feelings on the 
side of the English prisoners. 

We passed the barrier in safety, and I found that my 
fictitious passport was equally available at all the other 
stations where it was subjected to inspection. At length 
we reached a place called Caroline-Zeal, on the shores of 
Ost-Frieze, not far from the point which had been ar- 
ranged as best suited to my purpose. We arrived at this 
part of the coast in the afternoon, and after I engaged 
a boatman to carry me to Heligoland, the woman Sasscn 
left me, for the purpose, as she pretended, of seeing some 
of her friends in the place. She returned to me without 
exciting any suspicion on my part, and renewed the pro- 
testations of her anxiety for my success. She expressed, 
indeed, some wish to accompany me, but suffered herself 
to be persuaded that such an arrangement was not ad- 
visable at the moment. It was fixed that I should em- 
bark on board the fishing-boat at an early hour in the 
morning, but before the hour arrived I found myself ar- 
rested. 

In such circumstances, it was usual for the satellites 
of the imperial government to rob the prisoner of his 
money, and take possession of his papers, and I was not 
an exception to the general rule. I was conducted to 
Amsterdam, and placed in a room in the common jail, 
considerably below the level of the tide. The apartment 
was thirteen feet long, by ten feet wide. In one corner 
was what is called a box-bed with a little straw in it, but 
without any bedding or bedclothes. The prison allow- 
ance was a basin of bad soup, so nauseous to me that I 
could very seldom persuade myself to taste it; a loaf of 
brown bread, and twopence half-penny a-day. With the 
money I bought a pint of milk and some tobacco, and 
thus I contrived to subsist for thirteen months, while the 
worthy individuals who had contrived the spoliation of 
my property were indulging in the fruits of their success. 

The woman Sassen followed me to Amsterdam, but 
where, or how she lived there, I had no means of know- 
ing. While she remained there she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, who was called from me Jemima, and the poor 
girl I have never ceased to consider as entitled to my 
paternal regard. It would, indeed, be sad ‘injustice, to 
visit on her head the offences of her mother, 

In the prison at Amsterdam, I enjoyed the poor alter- 
native of associating with a number of Dutch skippers, 
and other persons, who had been engaged in facilitating 
the escape of English prisoners, or of solitary confine- 
ment, and it will readily be believed that it was rarely 
indeed I did not prefer the latter. I had no acquaint- 
ances at. Amsterdam, and it is very certain that if I had, 
they would not have been admitted to me, except in the 


this state of privation and restraint. I have often bcen 
more so, when, to all external appearance, I had far less 
cause for it. 

I am not casuist enough to account for the fact I have 
now stated, but it is a fact, nevertheless. It may be, 
that mere physical wants had absorbed so much of my 
attention, as to leave me no leisure or opportunity for 
reflecting on my mental grievances. I remember, that 
when the winter approached, the dampness and the culd 
of my sub-aqueous dungeon made me very uncomiorta- 
ble. I desired that a tailor might be sent for. By and 
by a decent-looking person appeared, introduced by two 
gens-d’armes, who remained in the dungeon while he 
took my measure for a great coat. While he was doing 
this, I told him, as I was bound to do, that I could not 
pay him for it, and that I did not know when I should 
be able to pay him. He answered, that he would make 
the coat and send it to me; adding, that he had worked 
for many of my countrymen, and that he had never lost 
a stiver by any of them. I told him, of course, that what 
I wanted was a coat of the plainest materials, sufficient 
to keep out the cold by night as well as by day. 

In due time the coat was sent me. It was brought by 
the tailor’s wife, attended, as he had been, by two gens- 
d’armes. Sho made a pretence of seeing that it fitted ; 
and, in the act of trying it on, deposited something ia 
my hand, which afterwards proved to be thirty florins, 
equal to about sixty shillings of our money. Under ex- 
isting circumstances this supply was invaluable. I re- 
gret that I cannot set down the names of this kind-hearted 
couple, and that I must now content myself with this 
imperfect expression of my gratitude. I did not, of 
course, allow them to be pecuniary sufferers by their 
generosity, which has left an impression on my breast, 
which, while memory lasts, will never be effaced. 

In the course of my imprisonment at Amsterdam, I 
was compelled, under various privations, to draw a bill 
for 100/. on my eldest son, which was the only sum I 
ever received on account of my estate at Craigforth. 
When the idea of drawing a bill on my son first attract- 
ed my attention, I did not reflect on the difficulty of ne- 
gotiating the instrument, or even of communicating with 
a person who migh? be disposed to do so; and the agent 
whose services I engaged on the occasion, if not very 
well fitted to transact a matter of business, was at least 
very unlikely to incur any suspicion from the most jea- 
lous of the constituted authorities. 

During the cold weather, an old woman had supplied 
me with turf for fuel, and insisted on bringing me more 
than I was able to pay for. To the extent of her more 
limited means, she had treated me with as much kind- 
ness and liberality as my worthy friend the tailor. Her 
I made use of to carry a letter to a banker, which, in 
the regular course of his trade, he forwarded to Edin- 
burgh for acceptance, and after a long interval, as I have 
said, received the money for it, and, through the medium 
of the old woman, paid it over tome. The services of, 
this kind-hearted dealer in turf were not, however, per- 
formed without some personal hazard. The letters and 
the money were carried in the lining of her stays, and 
if she had been detected, she would undoubtedly have 
been sent to the Forbetter-house, as something, analo- 
gous to the tread-mill, is called at Amsterdam. 

After I had been some time in prison, I became seri- 
ously indisposcd, arising, probably, from change of food, 
and want of air and exercise. I enquired if I could have 
medical assistance, but was told that the regulations of 
the prison did not permit the facilities which would thus 
be obtained for holding communication with the world 
at large. Happily I soon recovered from an illness, which, 
though of short duration, was sufficiently severe. 

On another occasion, I sent on some pretence for a 
lawyer, and from the person who came to me, a Mynheer 
Tolard, I also received many civilities, particularly in 
the loan of books, which were a great comfort to me. 
M. Tolard, in showing me those marks of attention, was 
no doubt actuated by those ordinary feelings which one 
man may be supposed to entertain towards another in 
distress. With the worthy tailor and his wife, and the 
no less worthy individual who trusted me for my turf, 
and risked her liberty to serve me, the case was some- 
what different. The lower classes among the inhabit- 
ants of Amsterdam were more hostile to the French 
than those above them. 

A Dutchman is not easily roused, but when justly in- 
censed, it is difficult to appease him, and it is well known, 
that in general there was not wanting good cause for 
resentment in those countries which had the misfortune 
to be overrun by the troops of Napoleon. When I was 
at Amsterdam, there were numerous instances of French 


wrongs they had committed on the inhabitants. In p, 
portion as the French were disliked, the people conan 
ed an opposite fecling for the English, and I was proba. 
bly assisted rather from a sense of mutual injury and q 
corresponding hatred of our common oppressors than 
from any peculiar ground of commiseration for the cir 
cumstances in which I happened to be placed. It will 
be recollected that the French never trusted the Natives 
of any country which they had brought under subjec. 
tion, The system of their government may be express. 
ed in two words—the police and the army, espion 
and foree. The Dutch never lost their character ; but, 
sulky and fierce, remained as if they had not become 
the slaves of the French. 

Although no written communication, and still less any 
newspaper or public print, was permitted to enter the 
walls of the prison, it was impossible to hinder some 
vague idea of the great events which were then passing 
in Europe from reaching the inmost recesses of my 
damp and unwholesome dungeon. At one time, there 
was a great bustle in the prison, taking down names, 
aud other proceedings, which-led me to hope or suspect 
that the French arms had received some serious check, 
The idea was confirmed by the insults and ill usage 
which were soon afterwards heaped upon the prisoners, 
and at length it was announced that I and some others 
were to be transported into France. What had previ. 
ously been mere surmise and suspicion, was now rapidly 
merging into confidence and certainty. 

At length the day of our departure was fixed. We 
were put into wagons, and escorted by a strong body 
of gens-d’armes, for whose attendance we were charged 
at the rate of ten shillings each per diem. Those who 
had any money were obliged to pay, but mine had been 
extorted by a more summary proccss, and the remittance 
I had received from Scotland was by this time exhaust. 
ed. The period of this journey was, I think, in the au. 
tumn of 1813. Our ordinary rate of travelling was from 
twenty to twenty-five miles a day. We were lodged 
every night in the public prisons. Our route lay through 
Brussels, and our destination we found to be the Castle 
of Ham in Picardy. 

This fortress was built by Edward the Third. It is 
situated in a morass, and is considered very unhealthy; 
it was certainly most uncomfortable. At first, we were 
allowed more liberty for exercise than I had enjoyed at 
Amsterdam. On the top of the walls, or ramparts, 
which were about forty feet high, there was room for 
walking, and also in the internal court-yard. In one or 
other of these places we were for some time permitted 
to take exercise for an hour every day, but when the 
rainy season arrived, the court-yard, from the nature of 
the ground on which the fortress was built, became 
ankle deep of mud, and of course impracticable. An 
order was issued also for restricting the walk on the 
ramparts within such narrow limits as might perhaps 
have suited the habits of some of my fellow-prisoners at 
Amsterdam, but could not be very agreeable to any one 
disposed to lounge beyond the limits of a fisherman's 
quarter-deck. I had not heard of this new order, and 
on the next occasion of my walking on the ramparts, I 
naturally passed the limited point to take my usual 
round. 

The sentinel on duty was but a young soldier, and 
with the zeal of a devoted admirer of Bonaparte, pre- 
sented his piece to fire at me; when the unintentional 
trespass I had committed, and the hasty action of the 
sentinel, were happily observed by the commanding 
officer of the fortress, who chanced at the moment to be, 
making his rounds over the space to which the prohi- 
bition applied. This incident brought me acquainted 
with the commanding officer, who was an old soldier, of 
a very humane disposition, and, I think, one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw. During the latter part of 
my imprisonment in this fortress, I received a greut 
many civilities from him, and long afterwards I kept op 
the intimacy, by visiting him in the town of Ham, where 
he had taken up his residence, after being superseded in 
his government by the return of Louis the Eighteenth, 
and having married a widow lady of the place, with a 
fortune of 1000J. a year. 

The numerous prisoners at that time in the fortress 
were allotted to different compartments of the building, 
and no intercourse or communication of any kind was 
permitted between one compartment and another. The 
better to prevent any promiscuous intercourse, the sentl- 
nels had orders to sce that no conversation took place in 
the general airing ground, which was accessible at 
stated periods to all the prisoners. 

In the division to which I belonged, there happened 








presence of a couple of gens-d’armes. And yet, after 
all, J cannot say that I was ever seriously unhappy in 


soldiers being killed in the streets, in revenge for the 


to be a Jew physician, who played well at the only game 
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a 7 - . 
which can afford lasting amusement without any sordid 
consideration, and which served at once to compose the 
mind when over excited, and to furnish a salutary de- 
ree of excitement when sinking into languor and ennui. 
[need not add, that our frequent parties at chess were 
to both of us a great source of relief and relaxation. 
There were also in the same division a Hanoverian no- 
bleman, Count Hamerstaen, and a general officer in the 
French service, who had been sent here for some offence 
inst the government. In the other parts of the for- 
tress there was great variety of company ; about thirty 
Prussian general and other officcrs, seventeen English, 
most of them military men, a number of Dutch gentle- 
men, Jews of all countries, and a great collection of 
Frenchmen of every class, who had given offence to the 
imperial government. 

It was not until after I had been some time in this 
prison, that I first heard of the death of my cousin-ger- 
man, Sir Alexander Campbell, of Ardkinglas, to whom 
I was heir-at-law, and who was prohibited, as | had al- 
ways understood, by the terms of the deed of entail 
which had been executed by Sir James Campbell, my 

t grandfather, from altering the order of succession 
to this estate. Sir Alexander Campbell had by this 
time been more than three years in his grave, but it was 
not until the month of December 1813 that I received 
my first remittance from a rental which had long amount- 
ed to 30007. a year. 

The first use which I made of the money was to make 
as many of my fellow-prisoners happy as cquld be ad- 
mitted to me by a comfortable dinner on Christmas-day, 
which from the neighbourhood of the town of Ham there 
was little difficulty in providing. From this period of 
assuming the family name and property, I was enabled 
to live better and to see more company. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Bad effects of imprisonment at the castle of Ham—Imperial system 
Station at Verdun—Airocilies committed upon prisoners—Ox- 
der from the Emperor—General Zeithein—Louis X VIII.—Arrive 
at Paris—An evil genius—Conspiracy and law suit—Return of 
Bonaparte from Elba—T'he hundred days—Hurnied into the Con- 
ciergerie—Privations and discomforts—Seasonable relief--Coloncl 
Fabvier—The Chevalier d’Assize—Count de Maubreul—Battle 
of Waterloo— Released from confinement—Paris occupied by the 
Allies—Discreet measures of the Duke of Wellington—The 
French army—Skirmishes—Military anecdotes—T he Cossacks. 
Although, personally, I enjoyed tolerable health in the 

castle of Ham, it was to others a most unwholesome and 

fatal residence. ‘The proportion of the number on the 
sick list was extreme, and the bill of mortality for the 
winter must have presented a list of deaths which could 
hardly be equalled in a well conducted hospital for ty- 
phus. The death of his prisoners seemed to be brought 
about by the imperial head of the French government on 
method and system, and he could hardly have chosen 
more efficient instruments for accomplishing his object, 
= astation like Verdun, or a prison like the castle of 

m. 

It was not always, however, to these slow and impet- 
fect methods that the minions of despotism resorted for 
uccelerating the fate of those who stood in the way of 
their convenience or caprice. I need not allude to such 
notorious murders as those of Captain Wright, or the 
Due d’Enghien ; I fear that many such have been com- 
mitted in secret, and have never reached the public ear. 
In the prison at Amsterdam, at an early hour in the 
morning, I was awoke by a noise in the adjoining apart- 
ment; it seemed to begin with a violent scuffle, the noise 
of which was drowned in the most frightful screams: 
those were followed by an interval of quiet which proved 
tobe the stillness of death. Between the upper part of 
the door of my dungeon and the stone which formed the 
lintel, there was a narrow crevice or opening which ena- 
bled me to see into the passage. Through this I soon 

ards saw a dead body carried forth. I thought it 
= to make no enquiries on the subject, and of course 
never heard more of the transaction. 

Atlength a great confusion arose in the fortress. An 
order had arrived from the emperor, importing that all 
the prisoners in the castle should be marched into the 
interior of France. ‘T’o the prisoners in general this in- 
telligence was extremely welcome, not merely to those 
Who were sick or convalescent, from the assurance that 
no change could be for the worse, but to all the inmates, 

the prevalent idea that the order for our removal 
ad only been occasioned by some unfavourable change 
in the aspect of the emperor’s affairs. 

Ham we were once more put into wagons, and 


commodious prison than that which we had left. The 
journey, however, having been effected in open wagons, 
at a very inclement season of the year, was a very serious 
affair to those who were labouring under fever and sick- 
ness, or who had not been accustomed to similar hard- 
ships. At Amiens the rumours of the advance of the 
allies became daily more frequent and intelligible, until 
at length they assumed a distinct and palpable form by 
the arrival of General Geismar, who now commands the 
Russian forces in the east, at the head of the advanced 
guard of the allied army. The prison doors were immedi- 
ately thrown open, our miseries seemed to be at an end, 
and passports were given us to go where we pleased. 

Next day General Zeithein, the commander of the al- 
lied cavalry, arrived. I had known him in the Seven 
Years’ war, when his father the celebrated Zeithein, and 
the favourite of Frederick the Great, was commander of 
the light troops. Amiens being a situation not unfavoura- 
ble to health, I remained there for some time to recruit, 
and to take the benefit of the fresh air, after my long 
confinement; and during my stay I had the pleasure of 
dining almost every day with my old friend Count Zei- 
thein. 

While I was yet lingering in the neighbourhood of my 


join the royal cortege. 
On my arrival at Paris I found myself still haunted by 
my evil genius, the wretched woman who had been im- 
posed on me by the imperial police. Finding that her 
official functions were terminated, she appeared resolved 
to cling to me and my fortunes for the future; she had 
even the hardihood to address herself to several of my 
countrymen, who had by this time arrived in crowds to 
enjoy the long forbidden novelties of Paris, and pretended 
that she had claims upon me which would amount in 
Scotland to a marriage, in consequence of the manner in 
which she had lived with me, under the circumstances 
already explained. 
To silence the rumours which had thus been spread 
among several of my friends, I was advised to apply to 
the constituted authorities of the restored government; 
and at length I was compelled to adopt this course, in 
consequence of the violent inroads which the woman re- 
peatedly made upon me at the hotel where I had taken 
up my residence. The magistrate to whom I applied 
was not slow in laying his hands upon her. He inves- 
tigated the nature of her claims, and pronounced a judg- 
ment declaratory of their total want of foundation. In 
consequence of the breach of the peace she had com- 
mitted, he was about to send her to prison, when I inter- 
posed for her protection, and gave her a sum of money 
sufficient to enable her to return to her own country, and 
live in comfort in her original station. But either from 
a perverse disposition, or from bad advice, she applied the 
money I had given her to a very different purpose. She 
went immediately to Scotland. 
At first she was received with some degree of caution, 
and it was not until after I had fallen, as my friends sup- 
posed, into a net of difficulties, by contracting a mar- 
riage with a young lady of respectable family and con- 
nections, that they thought of encouraging the woman 
to institute proceedings against me, for having a mar- 
riage declared in conformity with the loose notions on 
that subject which are said to be recognised by the law 
of Scotland. It was thought that the terrors of a law- 
suit, which, if favourable to the plaintiff, might have in- 
volved me in the consequences of a charge of bigamy, 
might deter me from returning to Scotland. 
But here I find that Iam permitting my feelings to 
anticipate the chronological order of events, and since | 
have said so much, I may as well add, that the attempt 
to fasten the woman upon me was signally defeated, but 
I was induced to accept a fixed income of 1000/. a year 
from my Scotish estates in place of 4000/. leaving the re- 
mainder in the hands of my eldest son. 
Like many others, I was taken by surprise on Bona- 
parte’s return from Elba, and found myself once more 
a prisoner. The interval of liberty which preceded 
the hundred days was one continued scene of bustling 
recognition and leave-taking. It seemed as if all Eu- 
rope had been drawn to one common centre of attraction ; 
and among the numerous strangers who were thus con- 
gregated in Paris, from mere motives of curiosity, not a 
few were to be seen who had been liberated from the 
imperial dungeons, after long periods of durance, and 
appeared amidst the general gaiety and confusion, like 
so many spectres, “ revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon.” : 
During this period I lived in the Boulevard. I did not 





a better situation, as well as a more cleanly and 


interest myself much in general pulitics, nor if I had_ 


prison, it was announced that Louis XVIII. was to pass 
through Amiens on his way to Paris, and I resolved to 


could I have formed any correct idea as to the probable 
duration of the royal government, which at that time 
kept the French people in the same state of ignorance 
of passing events as its imperial predecessor. At length 
we were surprised one morning by the well known cry 
of Vive l’ Empereur ! On enquiring into the cause of the 
change, for on the previous evening Vive Je Roi! had 
been vociferated with equal fervour, we were told that 
the king had Ieft Paris with a number of his adhe- 
rents. 

For some time there was no notice taken of those who 
had been released from confinement on the advance ot 
the allies, and we were not without hopes that we should 
be allowed to escape unnoticed, but in this idea we were 
speedily disappointed. The king’s departure was fol- 
lowed by a season of profound tranquillity. If the ru- 
mours which had previously reached us could not be de- 
pended on, it seemed now as if the fountains of intelli- 
gence were hermetically closed. Not a whisper was heard 
of the Duke of Wellington’s situation, or of the move- 
ments of the allies; and, as if by common consent, the sub- 
ject which agitated every breast was the only one which 
did not find utterance in words. In this deceitful state 
of quiet, I was visited one morning, long before it was 
light, by the emissaries of the imperial police, and hurried 
away to the prison called the Conciergerie, where I was 
detained a close prisoner during the hundred days. At 
this period it was my impression, and I believe it was 
general among the prisoners, that we could not expect 
our liberation until Bonaparte should be able, after fight- 
ing some battles, to enter into new negotiations for peace. 
The happy termination of his career was an event which 
scarcely entered into our contemplation, and which, at 
all events, we did not presume to expect. Jt may seem 
strange that my return to prison should have come so 
unexpectedly upon me, but in fact it was so completely 
a matter of surprise, that | had not made the least pro- 
vision for such a contingency, and from the moment ot 
my arrest, any opportunity for preparation was utterly 
denied me. I was not even permitted to take with me 
my ordinary personal comforts, nor even any clothes be- 
sides those in which I was allowed very hurriedly to 
dress myself in the presence of the gens-d’armes. 

On our arrival at the Concicrgerie, I was placed in an 
apartment which contained six men under sentence of 
death, and but for the humanity of these wretched con- 
victs, I must have slept on the naked floor of the dun- 
geon. They had their own beds so arranged as to spare 
me a palliasse on which I slept without any covering 
but my ordinary wearing apparel, until some time after- 
wards, when I was removed into a separate district ot 
the prison, distinct from that of my first reception, which 
was appropriated to criminals and convicts. Although 
this change produced a considerable alleviation of my 
immediate discomforts, I was not permitted to see or 
send for any one, or to obtain any intelligence from with- 
out. 

Among my fellow prisoners, however, there were se- 
veral individuals whose acquaintance | was very well 
pleased to have an opportunity of making. Of these I 
shall only mention Colonel Fabvier, whose name is so 
intimately connected with the liberation of Greece ; and 
a very worthy man, as well as a stanch royalist, the 
Chevalier d’Assize. The offence which produced his im- 
prisonment was, that he had paid for the ropes which 
had been used in taking down the statue of Napoleon 
from the celebrated brazen column on which it had been 
placed, and that he had either assisted at the operation, 
or at least countenanced it by his presence. 

Like many others of the old nobility, the count had 
served in the armies of Bonaparte, but he was a great 
personal friend of the Countess de Choiseul, who teok 
the lead in wearing the white ribbon at the period of Na- 
poleon’s abdication. He had previously distinguished 
himself by the duel which he fought with the notorious 
Count de Maubreul, in consequence of the inducements 
which were held out to him by that extraordinary cha- 
racter to assassinate Napoleon at Fontainbleau. The 
strange inconsistencies in Maubreul’s proceedings, can 
only be accounted for by a remarkable combination of 
roguery and insanity. 

When the allies entered Paris, in 1814, he traversed 
the Boulevards, exclaiming against the usurper with ex- 
treme violence; and soon afterwards, on the pretence of 
being charged with a mission to recover the diamonds of 
the crown from the Bonaparte family, he stopped the car- 
riages of the Princess of Wirtemberg, the wife of Jerome, 
on their route to Fontainbleau, and seized a number of 
chests containing articles of value, but the property was 
ordered by the royal government to be restored to the 
princess. For this offence he was sent to prison during 
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the hundred days, but obtained his liberation by publish- 
ing a libellous memvir against the royal government. 
Since that period he has not been idle; his personal at- 
tacks on the rrince de Talleyrand, and his repeated escapes 
from prison and attempts at suicide, have been the sub- 
ject of frequent comment in the public prints all over Eu- 
rope. As to my acquaintance with the Count d’Assize, 
he was brought to trial during the hundred days for the 
pretended attempt to assassinate Napoleon. He was de- 
fended by the celebrated edvocate Conteur, who undoubt- 
edly risked his own life in saving that of his client and 
his friend. 

The battle of Waterloo was fought, and the news of it 
had been for some days in Paris, before any ray of intel- 
ligence had penetrated the wall of the Conciergerie. At 
length a sort of ramour arose among the prisoners that 
the allies were advancing on Paris; but how it originated, 
or on what foundation it reposed, I had not an opportunity 
of ascertaining. It was, moreover, understood to be dan- 
gerous to discover any uoreasonable curiosity on such a 
subject, lest we should be excluded from the ward in 
which the prisoners enjoyed each other’s society, and 
condemned to the rigours of solitary confinement. 


The next indication of our approaching liherty, was. 
the sound of distant firing, and soon afterwards the shrill 
notes of the bagpipe came like the sweetest music to the 
ears of the prisoners. The gate nearest the Conciergeric 
was first entered by the 91st Highlanders, which was 
commanded at the moment by my second, and now my 
oldest surviving son, Alexander James, the major of the 
regiment. He went immediately to my banker, who con- 
ducted him to the prison, and I had the happiness 
of embracing him. On the arrival of the two gen- 
tlemen at the prison, the principal concierge, or jailer, 
whose place was said to be worth 3,000/. a year, re- 
quested them to walk into his own apartments, saying 
that he would send for me. After I had some little con- 
versation with Major Callander, he got up and begged 
that | would make ready to go. To this proposal the 
concierge made some objection, but the banker then took 
up the conversation, and enquired if he wished to see a 
party of English soldiers in the prison. He pointed out 
the danger which the concierge might himself incur if he 
made a scene in the prison, by refusing ime leave to go, 
observing, that for the moment all regular government 
was at an end, particularly that from which he held his 
authority, and that the city was in the possession of the 
troops. 

To these arguments the jailer was constrained to yield 
a reluctant assent. My son returned to his regiinent, 
and I proceeded with the banker to dispose of myself in 
lodgings. On reaching the hotel which I had occupied 
at the time of my arrest, I found that I had been plun- 
dered of the whole of my baggage and effects, and the 
only intelligence I could obtain regarding my lost pro- 
perty was, that some persons had come to the hotel and 
carried it away, 

Having been one of the first to obtain my liberty, I 
had an opportunity of observing the extraordinary change 
which took place in the appearance of the strects of 
Paris by the influx of the allied troops. At the open- 
ings of the great thoroughfares, strange troops were seen 
in the exercise of military duty, and cannon was planted 
at all the principal passes, At first, the license of the 
soldiery was so great, that it was considered by many to; 
be unsafe to appear in the streets at ary hour in the day, | 
and an order was issued that no one should be permitted 
to go from one house to another after eight o’clock in 
the evening, without a regular passport. 


In order to preserve the peace of the town, the Duke 
of Wellington, with his usual discretion, entrusted the 
charge of it to the national guard; and the public rea- 
son assigned for it was, that as these troops and the peo- 
ple were mutually known to each other, disturbances 
and commotions ‘would, probably, be less frequent, and 
would, at least, be more easily quelled under their su- 
nen op than if the inhabitants of Paris were 

rought into collision with foreigners. For a day or two 
after the arrival of the troops, the good people of Paris 
were obliged to pass their evenings without the enjoy- 
ment of those spectacles which appeared to have become 
to them a sort of necessary of life; but as soon as a 
moderate degree of order was restored, the theatres were 
re-opened with a great aceession to the number of the 
spectators from the ranks of the allied army. 


The French army was still in great force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, amounting, it is said, to not less than 
130,000 men; but the position which had been taken up 
by the Duke of Wellington on the heights above St. 


Cloud, was such as to place him beyond the reach of 
attack. After he had thus entrenched himself, he pro- 
ceeded to open a communication with the French army, 
for the purpose of inducing them to retire beyond the 
Loire; and it is said, that fur the purpose of promoting 
this negotiation, he sent for the French Marechals, and 
invited them, under the protection of his parole, to in- 
spect his position, and judge if it were not tenable against 
any attack which they could make upon it. The attempt 
was pronounced to be hcpeless, and it was agreed that 
the French troops should retire as the duke had request- 
ed. They did so, plundering mercilessly as they went, 
exclaiming against their idol, and calling him a deserter 
and a coward. ‘The Prussians, it was believed, with the 
sanction of their veteran commander, were desirous of 
burning the town: they had undermined one of the 
bridges, that nearest to the Jardin de Plantes, and had 
taken other steps towards the accomplishment of their 
object. But the commander-in-chiet, with his usual 
promptitude, interfered to prevent ‘so great a calamity, 
by marching his English troops to the different points 
where danger was apprehended. 


It is known that there were a great number of Cos- 
sacks with the Russian army, at the time that the allies 
marched on Paris, and that there was a good deal of 
fighting in the neighbourhood of the capital, before the 
contest was finally abandoned by the adherents of Bona- 
parte. I happened to have an opportunity of seeing 
some of the skirmishes, and of remarking the extraordi- 
nary manner in which the Cossacks made an attack. A 
pulk of Cossacks consists in general of about five hun- 
dred men, and is, therefore, in some degree, analogous 
to our squadron of light troops. In advance of the French 
line, and at a distance from infantry, which the Cossacks 
could not have approached with safety, one or two squad- 
rons of heavy cavalry had just formed, when a pulk of Cos- 
sacks suddenly galloped up within fifty yards of their 
front, and halting, made a loud, hollow, and consentane- 
ous ha, ha, ha! of a laugh, something between merri- 
ment and derision, which was certainly well calculated 
to startle the French troops, at a moment when, in place 
of a laugh, they were prepared to receive a charge from 
the enemy. 

The French were certainly not afraid of any attack 
which might be made upon them by a force which, con- 
sidered as light, could not be much regarded by heavy 
cavalry; but the momentary feeling of hesitation, what- 
ever it might be, made them delay their charge for an 
instant, and gave the Cossacks time to discharge their 
carbines and pistols in a style somewhat desultory and 
irregular, but with sufficient precision to bring down a 
good many men, to wound a number of horses, and to 
throw the French squadron into some degree of confu- 
sion. The Cossacks did not wait to see the consequences 
of their volley, but wheeled about, and instantaneously 
dispersed in all directions, leaving no definite or tangible 
object on which the French could make a charge. ‘They 
had the imprudence, however, to follow the fugitives as 
they were scattered over the plain, and in the series of 
single combats which followed, the Cossacks had a de- 
cided advantage, from the activity and handiness of their 
horses, and their own decided superiority, not in horse- 
manship merely, but in the management of the sabre. 


I remember that maneeuvres not materially different 
from this occurred sometimes as long ago as the Seven 
Years’ War. A few days after the battle of Corbach, 
the Ist regiment of dragoon guards had some pickets ad- 
vanced in front of the allied camp. On these pickets an 
attack was made by two regiments of hussars, those of 
Bercini and Conflans; but Bercini, who commanded in 
person, and was an active and spirited officer, was per- 
fectly aware that he durst not attempt to charge our 
heayy cavalry, since he must have known that his horses 
were too slight, and the hussar manner of fighting not 
adapted to an encounter with the force opposed to him. 

They galloped up, however, to the front of the English 
troops, shouting and making a great show, as if they 
would charge. At this the temper of the men was so 
much irritated, that, in spite of their officers, they gallop. 
ed after the enemy, who, like the cloud of Cossacks, had 
dispersed in all directions; but the moment they were 
joined in single files, they were ready to give battle; and 
although there was not a better regiment in the British 
service than the first dragoon guards, the event was just 
what might have been anticipated under the circum- 
stances. ‘T'he corps was completely ryined, and yet no 
blame was imputable to the men but their invincible 
courage, 


——— 
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gallant grocer. 


For some time after my liberation I resided at May, 
rice’s hotel, but found myself once more so much ex 
ed to the troublesome visits of the woman Sassen, why 
made her way to my apartments under feigned name, 
that I was induced to remove to a lodging in the Rue 
Bourbon l’Eveque, where, on her next intrusion, I sen, 
for the commissary of police, who took such meusurg 
as deterred her from returning to me in person, 

In stecring my course among the shoals and quick. 
sands of life, [ know that I have been accused of num. 





jrous offences against the dictates of prudence and 


management, and I have but too much reason to fey 
that the imputation is not altogether groundless. It ha 
been said, however, that I had squandered the fair jp. 
heritances which had descended to me from my for. 
fathers, and that I had even laid my hands on the mot. 
rate provision which the fortune of Lady Elizabet 
Callander should have produced for her children; and| 
am not ashamed to acknowledge that one of my chief 
motives for offering these volumes to the world, origi. 
nated in my anxiety to disclose the truc state of the fac, 
and, as far as may be, to disabuse the world of some 


name. 
And here I may as well take notice of some othe 
slanders which were circulated at my expense during 


reply or contradiction. At one time it was said that] 
had accepted the pay of Russia, at another that I wa 
engaged in negotiations with Bonaparte; it was even 
asserted that I had done the work of that infamous po. 
lice, of which at the moment I was the victim. Ine. 
dence of these aspersions, it was said that I had ben 
seen at one time in French, at another in Russian wi. 
form, although the only military dress which I had won 
for twenty years before was that of the Ionian republic, 
as different as possible from any thing ever recognised 
in France or Russia. 


the tri-colour of Napoleon, blue, white, and red, and the 
Venitian flag of St. Mark, blue, red, and yellow, which 


ture from Greece. But although, when a prisoner in 
France, I sometimes wore my old Ionian unitorm,! 
never had any occasion to raise a doubt as to the fly 
under which I had served. 

On the third of February, 1815, I was mairied to my 
present wife; she was then about nineteen years of age, 


banker, who had often assisted me in my greatest need, 
and did what he could to restore me to liberty and home 
On the day of our marriage we set out for Beauvais, ail 
remained there for six weeks, after which we reture 
to Paris, and having furnished a house in the Rued 
Bourbon Villeneuve, we set ourselves down for the wit 
ter, my son, Major Callander, at the same time, occupy 
ing a house on the opposite side of the street. At tit 
end of the season, or rather before the gaieties of th 
town were concluded, we set out for Compeigne, and 
from thence proceeded to Cambray, the head.quarters 
the British army, where we remained for six weeks. 
The scene was a very gay one, and afforded many & 
cellent opportunities for judging the characters of tlt 
rival nations. The French had, as usual, the ascendant) 
in all that regarded the mere externals of breeding, 
the young English officers had a corps of dancin 
masters in requisition to mould their steps into the grat 
ful gravity of the quadrille. From Cambray we pr 
ed to Valenciennes, from Valenciennes to Mons, and fron 
Mons to Brussels, staying for a week or two at each! 
the intermediate stations, In Belgium, I had the salt 
faction to find that none of that asperity and soreness 
feeling existed with reference to the English, whieh ! 
had too often occasion to witness in Paris, and in ol 
parts of France. 
are proverbial, besides, for theiy strict attention to | 





liness,a quality which I have always held in the hight, 
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estimation. We had another inducement to make some 
stay at Brussels, from the numbers of my countrymen 
who had by this time taken up their residence in the 
capital of the Netherlands, so that we were induced to 
hire a house, and stay there for some months. 

Towards the close of the surmmer, we went to Spa, and 
jn consequence of the delicate state of Lady Campbell’s 
health, we were induced to make some stay at that delight- 
ful watering place. At Spa I hada daughter born to me, 
and Lady Campbell had the advantage in that interesting 
situation of the greatest care and tenderness from her 
friend Mademoiselle de Ficklamont, the daughter of the 

vernor of the district. ‘This young lady was a mem- 
ber of the chapter of Channoinesse, a eatholic order of 
charity, endowed by the general government of Germany. 
The members are all of the highest rank; they are ad- 
mitted at fourteen years of aye, and may remain during 
life, or withdraw from it at pleasure. Mademoiselle de 
Ficklamont had a separate fortune, she spoke English 
fluently, and French and German like the natives of 
either country, but her filial duty induced her to renounce 
all the advantages she enjoyed as a member of the chap- 
ter of Channoinesse, and brought her to stay with the 
count her father in his government at Spa. 

In this neighbourhood tuere is a royal chase, which is 
partly situated in Belgium, and partly in Prussia, and as 
the line of demarcation is not very accurately defined, it 
occasionally gives rise to altercation and difference be- 
tween the sportsmen who enjoy the permit de chasse from 
either monarch, and the officers entrusted by the other 
with the protection of his interests. I had leave to shoot 
from the king of the Netherlands, and had gone out on 


. the 3d of October, to enjoy a few days’ sport, but had 


omitted to carry with me the written authority, or permit 
de chasse, which I had obtained at Brussels. I had set 
myself down in the village which happened to be situated 
in the Prussian territory, and when I went to shoot over 
that part of the demesne to which my authority applied, 
the officer in charge of the Belgic interests accosted me 
ina manner which I conceived to be rude and unman- 
nerly, enquiring who I was and where I had come from ? 
I answered his enquiries with sufficient preeision, but in 
a manner which probably indicated that I was a good 
deal ruffled. He then menaced me with an arrest, but at 
the moment I took no farther notice of what appeared to 
me to be a mere bravado, and returned to my village inn, 
across the Prussian frontier. 

On my return to Spa, I found Lady Campbell in a state 
of great alarm, in consequence of a communication she 
had received from the governor that I had been placed 
under arrest by the officer of the chasse. ‘The Count de 
Ficklamont had of course been misinformed in this par- 
ticular, and as his information had probably proceeded 
from the officer of the chasse who resided at Spa, | went 
with Colonel Cameron, a friend who was with me at the 
time, to demand of this person some explanation of his 
conduct. He again expressed himself very rudely, and 
a scene ensued on which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

Some days afterwards, a party of gens d’armes entered 
my house at an early hour in the morning, and broke 
into Lady Campbell’s apartment while EF was asleep in 
aninner room. She was naturally a good deal agitated, 
and the more so from her knowledge that I was not with- 
outarms, and that I might be induced, from the nature of 
the aggression, to make too hasty a use of them. She 
had the address, however, to enter my room and with- 
draw the pistols before I was made aware of the cause 
of the disturbance. I was then carried to Liege, the seat 
of judicial authority, escorted by a party of nine men. 

nour arrival at Liege, it was found that the writ, 
under pretence of which I had thus been arrested, was a 
mere order to appear on a future day, and not a mande 
@arrel, as the illiterate gens d’armes had supposed. I 
was of course immediately liberated ; but in consequence 
of this proceeding, which seemed to be in the nature of 
an action of damages, it was necessary for me to find 
security that I should not leave the territory of the Ne- 
therlands until the suit was ended. Mr. Cochran, my 
banker at Spa, an Englishman of respectability, was 
good enough to interpose his credit for me on this occa- 
sion, and as soon as Lady Campbell was sufficiently re- 
Covered, we went to Liege to remain for the winter. 

When the cause came on for trial, it excited a consi- 
derable sensation in the district, and particularly im the 
town of Liege, where the angry feclings of the two par- 
ties which divided the country were often in danger of 
disturbing the public peace. ‘The French or republican 
party was more numerous, but the English or monarchi-. 
cal had the greater share of influence and respectability, 
and it is probably to this cause as much as tothe merits 
of my defence, or to the talent of the learned person who 





conducted it, that the issue of the suit is to be ascribed. 
The officer was cast in his action, and in consequence of 
the violence of his proceedings, as disclosed at the trial, 
he was immediately dismissed from his situation. 

In choosing a lawyer to conduct my defence, F was not 
guided, as might perhaps have been prudent, by his 
political principles or by the immediate party to which 
he belonged, but solely by the opinion I had formed of 
his legal knowledge und acuteness. Happily for me, but 
unfortunately as it proved for my learned advocate M. 
Toste, the court was disposed to distinguish between the 
peculiar merits of the lawyer and the interests of his 
client. M. Toste was a French refugee, a great admirer 
of Napoleon, and a man of some celebrity in his profes- 
sion. 
eulogium, as may perhaps have been his duty, on the 
English eharacter. 

On this, however, the court interrupted him, observing 
that he had gone too far, and that such general eulogiums 
werc not necessary to his client’s defence. M. ‘Toste was 
probably displeased at the interruption, and with greater 
warmth than discretion immediately rejoined, that if he 


had a peculiar facility in acquiring the different local 
varicties in the course of her charitable endeavours to 
relieve the sick and necessitous of her neighbourhood, 
-and in the course of a season of scarcity which occurred 
during our stay at Liege, she had unhappily occasion to 
see even inore of the lower classes than was her wont. 
‘In consequence of these attentions on the part of for- 
eigners, we had acquired some degree of popularity in 
‘the place, in spite of the idea which had obtained that I 
-was an Englishman, an aristocrat, and a lover of mo- 
narchical power. 

It is known to be customary all over the continent, on 
the occasion of giving a party, for the landlord to carry 
his company to the opera or any of the public spectacles, 


In conducting my defence, he pronouneed a high}and } made it a rule, wherever I happened to be, to make 


myself no exception from the manners of those about me. 
Soon after the issue of the law-suit, I had given a party, 
and having bespoken a piece at the theatre, I carried my 
company to see it. The popular feelings at the moment 
were strongly excited on our entrance by a eall for “ God 
save the King,” which in general was received with any 
thing but apprebation, but in this instance it pleased me 


had said so much in favour of English character and}to find that the ebullition of popular sentiment was decid- 


English principles, it could only be imputed to him in 
his professional capacity, and as necessary in his opinion 
to the interests intrusted to bis care ; and in making this 
declaration he expressed himself so unguardedly in the 
heat of the moment, as to disclose those republican sen- 
timents with which it was well known that the’ populace 
in general were too deeply tainted. 

In this emergency I began to fear, from the apparent 
temper of the court, that my interests were about to 
suffer through the sides of my learned representative; I 
therefore started up and began to address the court in a 
strain which was not very agreeable to some of my au- 
ditors. I began by expressing my confidence in the 
justice of the court, which arose, I said, from the cha- 
racter of their sovereign, from whom all justice flowed. 
The plaintiff happened to be a German, and as so much 
had been said from the bench as well as the bar on mere 
national merits, I took the opportunity of drawing a con- 
trast between the countries to which the parties belong- 
ed, observing that while the plaintiff’s countrymen were 
doing what they could to involve the Netherlands in 
anarchy and confusion, the English nation had restored 
to them a king for whom it was impossible to entertain 
any sentiments but those of attachment and respect. On 
this the Procureur Fiscal interposed, observing that my 
eulogium on the government and the king was a work of 
supererogation; and I, with reference to the revolu- 
tionary principles and the attachment to the French which 
were still so prevalent in the country, remarked in con- 
clusion, that in this instance, as in many others, it was 
not safe or prudent to speak the truth. 

I have already anticipated the issue, but the expense I 
incurred in conducting my defence was very consider- 
able, and in conformity toa eustom which is not peeuliar 
to the Netherlands, but whieh, as it appears to me, would 
be much “ more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance,” I was not indemnified for my costs, because the 
suit was conducted by an oflicer in the service of the 
crown, and originated in a transaction in which he had 
been engaged in his public character as an officer of the 
royal chase. 

On the day after the trial, M. Toste, in consequence of 
the imprudent disclosure of his republican sentiments, 
received an order to quit the territory of the Netherlands 
in twenty-four hours. He was a man of great ability, 
and of strictly honourable feeling, and with that warmth 
of temperament so common to the French character, he 
had too hastily thrown off the advoeate to assert the rights 
of the man, excited no doubt by an interruption which 
he believed the circumstances did not justify. When 
the order for his departure was announced to me, I na- 
turally felt very deeply for his situation, because I knew 
him to be an emigrant, which si but a convertible term 
for a person of reduced and narrow circumstances. I 
could not do all E wished in the way of remuneration, 
but I was not ungrateful for his zeal in my behalf, nor 
unmindful of the service he had rendered me. ; 

At the period in question, the judicial proceedings in 
the courts of the Netherlands were conducted in the 
French language; but while E was afterwards resident 
at Brussels, an order was issued by the government re- 
quiring that the native dialect should be exclusively em- 
ployed in their courts of justice: F mean, of course, the 
Dutch language, for the patois of the country is found to 
vary at every stage of one’s journey. At Liege it isa 
mixture of French and German, but at Brussels there is 
a greater variety in its composition, which consists of 
Flemish, Spanish, English, and French. Lady Campbell 





edly in its favour. 

In the spring of 1817 we returned to Spa, but as it is 
not a plaee of much resort until a later period of the 
season, we went to spend a few weeks at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
partly to fill up the time until the height of the season at 
Spa, and partly to enjoy the benefit of the waters for a 
rheumatism, with which I had been for some time afflict- 
ed. The manner of living at Aix-la-Chapelle is some- 
what peculiar. The dinner hour is two o’clock, and at 
the hotel where we lodged, the /able-d’hole was conducted 
on a scale of more than ordinary magnificenee. On ask- 
ing one day how many were ecated at table, the answer 
was, one hundred and eighty. The expense, including a 
bottle of table wine, was only forty-five sous eaeh. Lodg- 
ings im the hotel were more expensive. Our chambre 
a coucher, salon, with two other bed-rooms for the female 
servants, cost us a guinea a day, but it is not the custom 
to pay for male servants’ apartments, nor for stable or 
-coash-house. 

The company sit at table about two hours, and about 
five or six o’elock we were accustomed to go about half 
a mile out of town, to a house on a neighbouring hill, 
which Bonaparte had used as a telegraph station, to take 
vur coffee. From thence we returned in time to dress 
for the assembly, which was alternately a concert and a 
‘ball, play being to each an indispensable accompaniment. 
Aix-la-Chapelle is quite a German town; it is situated in 
a valley, and having been the burial place of Charlemagne 
a number of his relics are still shown there, such as his 
crown, whicely is stil used at the coronation of the em- 
 perors. 

The inhabitants are not what are ealled the high Ger- 
mans, and it would be difficult to say which faith has the 
ascendancy, the catholie or the profestant. At the as- 
semblies the gentlemen are permitted to smoke, and very 
generally avail themselves of the privilege ; but the prac- 
tice is unknown at Brussels or Spa. In the course of 
the evening, the company are aeeustomed to adjourn in 
little parties from the assembly room to an adjoining 
coffee-roum to sup, which is had on very moderate terms. 

On your arrival at Spa, it is the custom to announce 
yourself by sending your card to all the people of the 
placee In many respects the mode of living is simple 
and moderate. The roads are so bad that people do not 
use their own horses, but prefer the hacks of the place, 
whieh are let out at ashilling a day. At the assemblies, 
the gentlemen wear neither swords nor decorations, and 
the ladies appear in the simplest attire. 

The Prince of Orange was accustomed to move about 
in a very unassuming fashion. Sitting one morning at 
her window im the hotel at Spa, Lady Campbell observed 
a young gentleman ride into the court-yard at full gallop. 
He seemed fo be unknown to the people of the hotel, and 
was quite unattended. His first anxiety seemed to be 
for the safety of his horse, which was greatly overheate', 
and when he found that the people of the hotel were not 
so zealous in his service as he required, he sent for the 
groom of Lady Grenville, when it became known that 
the visiter was the Prince of Orange. It was not unusual 
for the prince to travel in this unceremonions manner. 
At Namur, a frontier town, he was at one time detained 
for want of a passport, and was nut relieved until he had 
sent for the mayor, and showed him his signet. 

On the oceasion of his arrival at Spa, a public break- 
fast was given to him by the governor and the other 
gentiemen of the town—a subscription breakfast. This 
was just before our departure for Aix-la-Chapelle. On 
our return to Spa we found that the prince had also re. 
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: turned, and had brought with him the princess of Orange.| conclusion of the year 1817, when I accidentally learned} as to admit of one party’s retention of the property o favoul 
; Soon afterwards we received an invitation to breakfast} that my observations, which had probably been repeated] another, after it has been declared by the court of hg ship, ¢ 
: with their highnesses at the house of a M. de Justanville,| without losing much in point or kecnness, had given] resort, that such retention is illegal. It is accordjp us als’ 
; a delightful residence, in the English style, about five or] deadly offence to the Baron Rosen, the officer at the head] provided, that the plaintiff who, pending an appeal, puts we ret 
: six miles from Spa. M. de Justanville did not occupy | of that species of force in the Netherlands. I was in-| the judgment of the court below in execution against thy borrov 
' this mansion, but was so liberal as to lend it to any re-| formed that the baron had made some remarks on my | appellant, shall be bound to find security for the Tepay- hood, 
4 spectable person who wished to give a party in it. The| conduct at the trial, ina style which was not usual among| ment of the money, in event of a reversal of the judy. friend 
& room in which we breakfasted was fitted up with a round| gentlemen, and through the same channel which brought} ment. mate, 
ie table at each of the four corners, which, on a preconcert-| me the intelligence, I caused it to be reported to the of-| To this moment I have never been able to ascertajy break! 
2 ed signal, rose through the floor, with all the necessary | ficer in question, that as soon as any one of his station} the nature of the security waich was found for iny uj. again, 
a arrangements for the repast. in society should espouse the quarrel of the person who} mate indemnification; but I have been told, and I canny lighte 
p When we were about to depart, we were somewhat| had treated me in the manner of a chassegue, I should| help thinking the information not very unreasonable, thy trees 
i surprised by the presentation of a ticket to each of the| be prepared to take the necessary notice of it. if my interests have been neglected in a particular g0 im, As 
i guests for the price of the breakfast; a demand, which,| In place, however, of any hostile message, the baron portant as the finding of security, I ought to have je. men, ‘ 
ia to the English visiters, at least, if new to the country, thought fit to use his influence with the local authorities course against the individuals to whom, in my absence, main, 
F must have given rather an odd notion of foreign customs.| to procure a fresh warrant for my arrest, which was hap-| these interests were intrusted. him 2 
q Among the company present were the Prince and Prin-| pily discovered by the tact and address of Lady Camp-| On leaving Brussels, I directed my course to the ling a reg! 
5 cess of Salms, the Prince de Ligne, and several English bell, before it was carried into effect. We had gone toa} of the allied army, the nearest point of which I found g corpsy 
4 families of rank, among whom I remember Lord and masked ball at Brussels, at which it was known that the Douay, the seat of the celebrated college of Scotish Je and g' 
i Lady Kinnaird, &c. The arrangements were conducted | baron was to assist. Lady Campbell attended with a| suits, where his majesty of the Netherlands, and still less, fifty g 
fh with some attention to state. Those who enjoyed the| party of friends who were known to the chief of the} the commander of the chasseguez, could have any thi there 
rank of prince sat at a separate table, attended by per- gens-d’armes, who knew that I was on habits of intimacy | to say to me. Finding myself then upon equal gro that tl 
S sons of rank, who stood behind their chairs. The Prin-| with many of the party, although Lady Campbell’s per-| I wrote a civil note to the baron, to say that I should be secon’ 
e cess of Salms was a very handsome woman, and had} son would probably have been unknown to him, even if] happy to meet with him at the nearest outpost. His ay. le 
. been on the stage. She professed the protestant religion, | she had not worn her mask. é, swer was, that he would not go out of his way to sec ~ 
4 and the prince being a catholic, the marriage ceremony The baron enquired of Lady Campbell if T was of her| me, but that, if I crossed his path, he would give me the ae 
4 was, on that account, performed by the left hand. Not| party, to which she answered in the negative, but said meeting. In a second note, I reminded him that he had ry rs 
Ba long afterwards the prince became a proselyte to the that she had often seen ine at the house of her friend.| not far to go to the nearest F rench post, and added that fe y 
: protestant faith. He then observed, that I was of a very violent temper,|1 was ready to attend him within an hundred yards of ater 
Mi Before the departure of the Prince and Princess of} and that it was not safe to permit me to be at large. Thhis|it; but to this also he gave me an evasive answer, and] mest 
N Orange from Spa, the inhabitants prepared an entertain- naturally excited Lady Campbell's curiosity, and she suc-| have since heard no more of the Baron de Rosen, or the and I 
if ment for them, consisting of races in the morning, a sub- ceeded in drawing from him the fact, that he had at that gens-d’armerie of the Netherlands. pai 
4 scription dinner, ‘and a ball at night. At such public] moment in his pocket a warrant for my arrest, which : We remained a few wecks at Douay, and during that they | 
4 entertainments it was not customary to undergo the cere- he meant to put in force on the following morning. time, in consequence of some local change in the French aa 
iy mony of presentation, and I had occasion to witness a The gallant chief of the gens-d’armes, as if to verify the} and allied lines, the town was given up to a French gar fe 
i ludicrous incident which occurred at the ball, in conse-| appellation I had given to the half military, half civil|rison. From thence we proceeded to Arras, where we the 1 
s quence of the mixed nature of the company, and the force which he commanded, attempted next morning to} stayed for a month or two, and had the pleasure of ith 
habitual waiit of the form of presentation. The Prince| make good his threat ; but before that time, it will readily | visit from my son Major Callander, who was stationed the . 
of Orange was at the time dancing, and the princess, be believed that I had crossed the frontier, and Lady| with his regiment about twenty leagues distant, on the » 
very simply attired, was sitting on a sofa with Lady and Campbell had the satisfaction of addressing a note to the} same line of troops. While I had occasion to observe . 
Miss Grenville, in a part of the ball-room which did not} baron, to caution him against so hasty a confidence in|} the nature of the intercourse which took place between ae 
infer any pretension to state. A very decent and respect- future. rom the French and the allics, I am bound to say, that the ron . 
able person, a grocer in the town, walked up to Miss]. About this time I began to feel the effects of the com-| best understanding prevailed, and that those who had‘ : ea 
Grenville, and asked hcr to dance, and on receiving an| bined mancuvres of the woman Sassen and her worthy | recently been rivals in arms, were now as zcalous in the : on 
answer froin the young lady that she did not dance, he coadjutors in Edinburgh. She had been advised to insti-| interchange of mutual civilities and public entertain. bells 
put the same question to the princess. An old courtier] tute certain proceedings in the Consistory Court of Scot-| ments. ‘ ioe 
standing by, and observing the mistake, pulled the grocer | !and, on the assumption that she had been married tome| From Arras we proceeded to Abbeville, and from thence whic 
by the sleeve, to induce him to desist, when, mistaking| in France, the object of which was to compel me to ad-| to St. Valarie, of which I may say that it is the pleasant iar 
the caution for an imputation on bis gallantry, he pressed here to her, as the legal phrase was, or at least to pay her| est place I have ever visited. The population is not great, aT 
his suit with a very laughable degree of earnestness, damages, or aliment, at the rate of three hundred a year.| but it is just of the extent most agreeable for the resi. bre 
when some one exclaimed, to the utter dismay of the It was soon found, in consequence of the judgment which dence of astranger. It is situated at the mouth of the oa 
poor grocer, “It is the Princess of Orange.” had been pronounced on my application by the proper|Somme, on the coast of Normandy, and was formerly mT 
officers at Paris, that there was no pretence for holding|a considerable seaport, having been the plac at which Re 
1 : that she had ever been marricd to me. But it is said to] William the Conqueror cmbarked when he took his de an. 
CHAPTER XXVI. be a rule of the law of Scotland, that if two persons live} parture for England. It is still the seat of a custom ‘ S 
Return to Brussels—Company there—Character of the gens-d’armes | together, as married people, that a presumption of mar-| house, and the residence of a commissary of marine. ae 
ra na Te ere erie, riage will thence arise of sufficient foree to entitle it to The inhabitants are in general opulent, the expense of ces 
Sy das Miatids Chaeraliot ales of iaer— tard monstre—Teave| fecoguition as a valid contract by the courts of law. living is remarkably moderate, and the English are very cies 
Brussels—Challenge a Dutch Baron—Residence at Douay-—Cor-| _ Oa this idea a new suit was instituted, which inferred] well received by the gentry of the neighbourhood. Our re 
diality of the Allies—Revisit Artas, Abbeville, t. Valarie—Re-| the abandonment of the first, but although in both ac-| object in going there, was to enjoy the benefit of sea ble. 
collections and Anecdotes—Del ghitul eociety—Proceed to Rouen | tions all idea of a marriage was scouted by the court,| bathing, for which it is very well adapted. In early life, °s 
—Mode of living—Norman noblesse—Scenery of the Seine— the ta th t ii uti ds i E i os § to us 
Road to Dieppe—Theatrical criticism—Anecdote—Contrast be- y came to the extraordinary resolution of giving the|the Emperor Napoleon had been a frequent visiter at St tobe 
tween Rouen and St. Valarie—Different prices—Provisions—| woman the full amount of her pecuniary demands, un-| Valarie, and it was said that he had conceived a pas : th 
Fruit—Beverage—Large and smal] towns. der pretence of the breach I had committed of their pe-| sion for a young lady of the place, who was very well = 
In the autumn we returned to Brussels, and took up|culiar code of morality; as if the party whom it was| known to us as a respectable matron at the period of our en 
our residence at the hotel Bellevue, where the Dukes of] thus proposed to reward with such distinguished liberality | visit. The hotels of the place are far from being good, . 
Wellington and Argyle, with many others of my country-|had not been a participator in the offence for which I} but it is fair to say that the charges correspond to the “Tt 
men, were staying at the time. In this house the /ab/e| was thus to be mulcted so severely. I causcd the judg-| quality, and any one disposed to make a considerable Me 
d’hote is of the most splendid description; and, as is} ment of the Consistory Court to be brought under review|stay, may be very comfortably accommodated in fur ‘ato 
usual on the continent, the whole business of the estab-| of the Court of Session in Scotland, which is the supreme] nished lodgings, which are to be had in the town both The 
lishment is conducted by the lady, Madame Proft, who] tribunal in all civil matters in that country. But the] good and cheap. dock 
looks like any thing rather than the keeper of an hotel.| Court of Session appeared to be guided by the same in-| Nothing could be more delightful than the society of lish 
In consequence of Lady Campbell’s delicate state of] explicable motives which produced the judgment against|St. Valarie. We found it indeed’so much to our mind, pr 
health, and the death of her infant daughter, we removed| me in the Consistory Court, and all that they could be| that we remained the whole of the summer and part of o 
to a house in the Rue de Bous Sauvage, where, on the} prevailed on to do, was to award me something in the] the following winter. From the first day of our arrival, Fi 
14th of November, my daughter Louisa was born. nature of a mitigation of punishment, by reducing the| we found ourselves well received in the best society. of that 
In the observations which I made at Liege, when M.| woman’s reward from three hundred to two hundred a|the place; and when I speak of best, I would be under. Rou 
Toste was interrupted by the Court, I had occasion to] year. stood to say that the place was happily free from all dis. din 
remark, with some severity, on the proceedings of the| It was not to be supposed that I was tamely to sit down] tinction of castes, and frum all those ridiculous assump- gen 
gens-d’armes, by whom I had been arrested without any | under such a flagrant piece of injustice, so long as there] tions of superiority of one class over another, which ‘4 
legal warrant. They wore, I said, the uniform, and car-| was a higher court in the country to which I could ap-| operate in so many places as a bar to all rational enjoy- pro 
ried the arms, of soldiers; but although I had been on] peal; and I have accordingly the satisfaction to record| ments. An aristocratical neighbourhood in England I 
many a field of battle, I had never met with any of them| that the chancellor of England did me ample justice, in| would be at a loss to understand how it was possible to oir 
where personal hazard was to be encountered. In allu-| so far as it was possible to carry his judgment into effect.| get on in a place where the forms of presentations were the 
sion to the duty they had performed in reference to my| But I understand it is a rule of the law of Scotland, that| dispensed with, but certainly we were not disposed 00 the 
arrest, I applied to them a term, which, in the French| when a cause is carried by appeal from the Court of|that account to depreciate the delightful society of St Ro 
language, is somewhat opprobrious—that of chasseguex,| Session to the House of Lords, the plaintiff is entitled to] Valarie. Whist and ecar/é were the ordinary amuse at $ 
which, I suppose, may be rendered in English, by what-| what is called execution against the appellant pending] ments of the evening, but the play was for such moderate al 
ever is meanest in the retinue of a sheriff's officer. the appeal. stakes, that it could not be stigmatised by the name No 
I heard no more of the offence which I had thus com-| The law of Scotland, although it admits of many sin-| gaming. at 
mitted against the whole body of gens-d’armerie until the| gular forms, is not, I believe, so unjust in its principles,) Sometimes a little féte was given, as bv a family on @ 
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f,vourite birth-day, or by a merchant on the arrival of a 
shi and in the course of our stay, it was necessary for 
ps also to make some return for the numerous civilities 
we received from the inhabitants. On one occasion, we 

wed the Bois de Rosiere, a villa in the neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of giving an entertainment to our 
friends of the place. Such was the mildness of the cli- 
mate, that we had breakfast set out in the open air. After 
breakfast we danced, dined in the open air and danced 
again, and at night fall we had our sylvan ball room 
lighted up with wax and lamps suspended froin the 


bess the ladies of St. Valarie outnumbered the gentle- 
men, our amiable friend Mr. Hancock, now Lord Castle- 
main, a very good and elegant young man, brought with 
him a party of the officers of the Cuirassiers d’Artois, 
aregiment which in England would be called a crack 
corps, and they certainly added very much to the spirit 
and gaiety of the day. At this party there were some 
fifty guests, and at another, which we gave in the town, 
there were upwards of eighty, but will it be believed, 
that the first cost us not more than five pounds, and the 
second something less than ten? 

l cannot leave St. Valarie without some notice of the 
hospitality and attention which we uniformly received 
from the English consul, Mr. Saunders, with whose amia- 
ble family we had generally the pleasure of spending our 
Sunday afternoons. On these occasions, Mr. Saunders, 
after giving us a good plain dinner, would call in his do- 
mestics, and read to us the English service for the day, 
and I must do the catholic inhabitants the justice to ob- 
serve, that when they would thus discover us at prayers, 
they would take off their hats and pass oa with some ex- 
pression of sympathy in our devotions. 

From St. Valarie we went to Rouen, and passed there 
the remainder of the winter. In all that regarded com- 
fort and society, and still more with reference to expense, 
we found this great mercantile and manufacturing town 
the very reverse of St. Valarie. The Norman noblesse 
take no trade, but few of them reside in the town, and in 
general we found the English inhabitants living together 
on very uncomfortable terms. In consequence of this 
impression, we made no acquaintances at Rouen, where 
we were induced to stay longer than was quite agreeable 
to us, in consequence of the delicate state of Lady Camp- 
bell’s health. ‘The scenery of the Seine, and the general 
aspect of the country, particularly on the road to Dieppe, 
which is a continued orchard, would no doubt have been 
beautiful at any other season of the year, but speaking 
as I always do according to my feelings, I had nothing 
to regret when we found ourselves strong enough to re- 
turn to Paris. 

The inhabitants of Rouen are generally regarded as 
eminent for their skill in theatrical criticism, so much so, 
that when a debutante on the stage is successful in pass- 
ing the ordeal of their judgment, he‘is understood to be 
sure of an engagement at the principal theatres in Paris. 
As an illustration of one of the numerous shades of dif- 
ference between French and English manners, I may 
mention an application which was made to Lady Camp- 
ble, by a gentleman of Rouen, who was very little known 
tous. Two very plain looking girls, who were known 
tobe English, were seated in a box not far from our place 
in the theatre, and the object of the gentleman’s question 
was very plainly to enquire as to the amount of their 
fortunes. “ Ah!” said Lady Campbell, “that question 
is not allowable, for these young ladies are English.” 
“Then,” said the gentleman, with an expressive shrug of 
his shoulders, “if their fortunes may not be enquired 
into, there is no chance for them, they will never go off.” 
The French drama is at least as pure in all that regards 
decorum and morality as can well be claimed for the Eng- 
lish, but it is not to be denied that an occasional double 
entendre will make its appearance, of which no one takes 
any notice but those who are anxious to set up for censors 

the public morals. It was with this view, probably, 
that the lady of an English admiral, then resident at 
Rouen, thought fit to mark her sense of some slight in- 

rum by rising up to go away; on which a French 
gentleman observed, that he perceived the atmosphere of 
adock yard was not particularly favourable to the im- 
provement of manners. 

If I praised St. Valarie as a place of residence for a 
stranger, | would be disposed in almost all respects to say 
the reverse of Rouen. In the expense alone of living, 
the difference is very remarkable. Fish, for instance, at 

uen was scarce, dear, and far from being good; while 
atSt. Valarie you might have a turbot for a shilling, and 
alarge John Dory for a single sous. The poultry of 

ormandy are every where excellent; but a fowl, which 
at Rouen cost four francs, may be had at St. Valarie for 


one. In the large towns, again, the ordinary price of 
beef is sixteen sous a pound, while in the small it is only 
six. At both places butter is very good, but at Rouen it 
is two francs a pound, and at St. Valarie twelve sous. 
Eggs are six sous a dozen at St. Valarie, and double that 
price at Rouen. 

What is hardest of all is, that at Rouen, in the midst 
of orchards, the price of fruit is exorbitantly high, the 
whole of it being exported to England; and you have 
no table wine, as no grapes are grown in that neghbour- 
hood, and the lower classes, who create the demand for 
it, make cider their only beverage. Superior wines are, 
of course, to be had, but at very great prices. The re- 
sult of the whole is, that a large town, particularly if it 
be the seat of manufactures or commerce, is not to be com- 
pared with a small one as a residence for a stranger. 


—=> 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Visit Paris and proceed to Switzerland—Lady Campbell—Consult 
Dr. Siickleberg of Basle—Pleasing society—Architecturat beauty 
—Te cathedral—Holbein’s painting—Celebratfon of High Mass 
—The inhabitants—Houses—Mode of fishing—Characters—Dr. 
Stickleberg—Anecdotes—The Prince Carignaun—Manufactory of 
ribbons—A necdute—The Ex-King of Sweden—A necdotes of that 
Prince—Remove to the Castle of Burglegen—Teutonic order of 
Knights—Population of the Forest—Visiters—Mode of living— 
A Banditti—Design upon the Castle—Baths—Mineral spring— 
Leave Burglegen—Character of the Peasantry—Pecul:ar costume 
—The Carnival—Correct morals—Contrast in French and Ger- 
man character—Hunting—Grand Duke of Baden—Anecdote of 
the Grand Veneur. 

From Rouen, as I have said, we procecded to Paris, 
early in the spring, and Lady Campbell’s health not being 
yet confirmed, we resolved to make a short stay there, 
and afterwards to proceed by easy stages to Switzeriand. 
I was induced to adopt this step, as I was told by my so- 
licitors, that my return to Scotland might endanger the 
success of the cause which was then in progress through 
the courts. At Langres we were induced to remain for 
a day or two, to see its manufactures of hardware and 
cutlery. It is the Birmingham and Sheftield of France, 
and in the ancient and civil wars it was, froin its elevated 
situation, considered a place of strength, and was often 
an object of contest. 

On this route the post-roads are execrable, and the 
comforts of the post-house have no tendency to recon- 
cile you to the fatigues of the journey. At Befort, tie 
frontier town, we were teased about our passports, and 
advantageously reminded of the freedom of travelling in 
England. At length, on reaching Basle, and consulting 
with Dr. Stickleberg, a celebrated Swiss physician, as to 
Lady Campbell’s state of health, we resolved to remain 
there fer some time, and with that view hired a furnish- 
ed house in the town. 

On farther acquaintance, we liked the society of Basle 
and its neighbourhoed so well, that we remained there 
for cighteen months. It is needless to attempt a de- 
scription of a place so well known as Basle. ‘The town 
is divided into two equal parts, that on the Swiss side 
being considerably higher than the other. ‘The cathedral 
is an object of curiosity, not merely from its architec- 
tural beauty, but from the historical recollections asso- 
ciated with it, and particularly from its having been the 
place of meeting of the celebrated Council of Basle. In 
the church, which we were accustomed to attend, a de- 
gree of liberality and a spirit of conciliation was ob- 
servable, well worthy of imitation in a country which 
has hitherto exhibited a very different disposition. In 
the morning, high mass was performed with all the in- 
signia of Popish worship. In the afternoon, the cruci- 
fix aud the altar-piece were concealed by a curtain, and 
the protestants assembled in their simpler fashion to say 
their prayers and hear a sermon. ‘The cloisters of the 
cathedral are ornamented with Holbein’s celebrated 
Dance of Death; and, indeed, the outside of every house 
with any pretension to gentility, is plastered over, and 
painted al fresco with some historical subject, in general 
connected with the liberties of the country. 

On the Swiss side of the town, the inhabitants had a 
peculiar mode of fishing. ‘The houses on that side are 
built on a precipice, which varies from twenty-five to 
thirty yards high. A long pole is fixed on the brink 
projecting over the water; at the end is a pulley, to 
which a net is suspended, from ten to twelve feet square, 
the corners of which are kept apart by slender pieces of 
wood. In the centre of the net a quantity of bait is 
thrown, consisting sometimes of worms and sometimes 
of bread in which aniseed has been mixed, to bring the 
fish over the net, which is so suspended as to have a con- 
siderable hollow in the centre. It is then lowered into 
the river, and sunk in such a manner as that the circum- 
ference or upper part shall be about two feet below the 





surface of the water; and it is drawn up once a day, at 
the proper interval before dinner, when it seldom hap- 
pens that the family is disappointed of its regular supply 
of fish, which consists of pike, trout, roach, and dace, 
with the carp of the Rhine, so much celebrated for its 
delicacy. ‘The usual daily produce of one of these do- 
mestic nets may be from four to five fish, which weigh, 
on an average, from three to four pounds each. 

_ One of our first acquaintances at Basle was the phy- 
sician Stickleberg, a man considerably advanced in life, 
who had a peculiarity of humour which entitled him to 
the name of a character. In place of a hat, for instance, 
he wore a head dress in imitation of the calpack of a 
Turkish interpreter to a foreign embassy; yet he was 
fastidious in observing that other peuple in their dress 
attended to the reigning mode. At our table, one day, 
he met an old friend of his own who wore a queue, and 
after rallying him repeatedly on the singularity of this 
appendage, he made some errand out of the room, and 
returning in a short time with a pair of scissors, had his 
friend’s queuc cut off before his return was observed. 

Dr. Stickleberg was very much teased by the profes- 
sional consultations of a lady of a certain age, who be- 
lieved herself afflicted with a thousand supposititious 
complaints, and would assail the doctor with a history 
of the new symptoms of her case, whenever and wherever 
she met with him. The bridge of Basle is, of course, a 
great thoroughfare, and in passing along on some occa- 
sion which called for despatch, he found himself detained 
by his hypochondriacal patient, and with a view to dis- 
engage himself from the expected attack, he said that 
he was sorry to see her look so poorly, and begged her 
to show him her tongue. With this the lady readily 
complied, but the doctor desired to sce more of it, and 
begged her to shut her eyes close, that she might do it 
the better, saying at the same time that-she must not in- 
terrupt him with any remark while he was engaged in 
examining it. On this he instantly proceeded on his 
walk along the bridge, and left the lady to be gazed at 
by the crowd, until she thought fit to open her eyes to 
the practical joke of this eccentric old man. 

Another of our early acquaintances was the Prince 
Carignan, who was then quartered with his regiment at 
Nuningen, a fortress about two miles from Basle, which 
has since been dismantled on terms of an article of the 
treaty of peace which had been stipulated by the Swiss 
confederation. Although a person of great fortune and 
connected with the first families of France, as well as 
heir to the kingdom of Sardinia, the Prince of Carignan 
was assiduous in his attention to-the duties of his regi- 
ment. He was, besides, a great admirer of the English, 
which was probably the cause of our making his ac- 
quaintance so carly; he had all the soldiers of his regi- 
ment under the discipline of a school, conducted on the 
principles of Bell and Lancaster, and on such account 
he was stigmatised by his countrymen with the taint of 
Anglomanie. He was, nevertheless, a very intelligent 
and agrecable young man, and added materially to the 
attractions of Basle. 

In the town of Basle there was a great manufactory 
of ribbons:—of those black ribbons which are worn so 
universally by the peasant women of Germany. The 
head of the establishment, as is customary in Switzer- 
land, was of a noble family, and, besides attending to his 
manufacture, he had taste and leisure fur the enjoyment 
of the fine arts. His residence in Basle was princely, and 
on one oceasion he received a visit from the Emperor 
Joseph the Second, who, with an imperial license, in- 
quired where he got the money to purchase such a col- 
lection of pictures ?—* By my ribbons,” was the answer. 
“ And whcre do you sell them?” rejoined the emperor. 
“In the Austrian territory, and all over Germany,” 
the merchant replied. At this the emperor seemed sur- 
prised, and desired his secretary to note it down, observ- 
ing, that there must be some want of enterprise in his 
own dominions, when it was found necessary to send to 
Basle for an article so extensively used. 

The Ex-King of Sweden, who chose to be styled the 
Colonel Gustafson, had been resident for some years at 
Basle at the time of our arrival, and as he was received 
by an English family of our acquaintance, we had fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting with him, He was a 
person of various accomplishments. He could speak 
with fluency all the modern Janguages recognised as po- 
lite; he played with great taste on the pianoforte, and 
had considerable pretensions to literature; but I need 
not add that his character was marked by some extra- 
ordinary peculiarities. There was, for instance, a hotel 
in the town with a sign-board, on which three figures were 
painted, and gave the name to the house of the Three 





Kings. Riding out with me one morning in my car- 
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riage, the colonel begged that we might not pass through 
the street in which this hotel was situated, as he could 
not bear to look on these phantoms of kings. It was 
evidently unpleasant for him to be reminded in any 
manner of his abdicated dignity; and when addressed 
by any one by the title of majesty, he would express his 
dissatisfaction in terms which did not correspond with 
the ordinary courtesy of his demeanour. A lady of our 
acquaintance took a strange delight in moving him on 
this subject ; and Lady Campbell having a dog she had 
named Oscar, this lady would never cease speaking of 
the animal by this offensive name in the colonel’s pre- 
sence. His occasional air of distraction was always 
painfully aroused by any allusion of this kind, so that 
Lady Canapbell was obliged to explain to him, that the 
dog had been called from one of the ancient kings of 
Scotland, long before she had heard of the Prince of 
Sweden of the revolutionary dynasty. 

When the ex-king came first to Basle, he was observ- 
ed to have no moncy, but had evidently a large supply 
of diamonds, which made him an object of plunder to 
several persons with whom he unfortunately associated. 
At the time of our acquaintance with him, his annual 
stipend of thirty thousand crowns was regularly paid, so 
that he could afford to live in a style superior to the rank 
which he had chosen to assume. He had been accustomed, 
however, to a laxity of morals, which made him amenable 
to the remarks of the good people of Basle ; who, if they 
are not better than their neighbours, are at least more 
correct in the outward observances of morality. 

Colonel Gustafson made a visit to England while we 
were at Basle, and on his return we found that he was 
deeply offended with his majesty for making him wait 
when he went to pay his respects at Carlton-House. He 
had walked away without secing the king; and his 
mind had taken such a colour from the circumstance, 
that he chose to think me a spy upon his conduct, and 
assigned that as a reason for his final departue from 
Basle. Wheu he first came to the town, he had himself 
entered as a burgher, and applied for the appointment of 
commandant of the artillery ; which, however, was not 
given to him. It is but justice to say that he was uni- 
formly disposed to make himself agreeable. He mixed 
a good deal with the inhabitants, and frequently dined 
at the lable d’hote. 

After the birth of my daughter Menie, which took 
place at Busle, on the 28th of May, 1820, we went to re- 
side at the Castle of Burglegen, which is situated in the 
Black Forest, about eighteen miles from Basle, and near 
to the small town of Candern. This castle was of much 
larger dimensions than we had any occasion for, and the 
principal apartinents were splendidly fitted up with leather 
hangings, some with gold and others with silver orna- 
ments, in a style becoming the rank of the Teutonic 
order of knights, to whom it had originally belonged. 
There were no chimneys in the mansion; every apart- 
ment was supplied with a stove, and those of the public 
rooms were of very large dimensions and richly inlaid 
with ornamental china. There was no furniture in the 
castle when we hired it for the summer, but the portraits 
of the Teutonic knights still remained on the walls; and 
in every room there was a dial, the hands of which, by 
some ingenious mechanical contrivance, for which the 
Germans are so remarkable, were moved by a great 
clock which was situated in the attic story. 

The Teutonic order of knights has numerous esta 
blishments, called Confreries, of which the Emperor of 
Austria is the grand-master, and from one of which, in 
ancient times, the descent of the King of Prussia is 
traced. They are half military, half monkish in their 
nature, and when the Castle of Burglegen, with other 
houses of the order, fell by an extension of territory un- 
der the dominion of the Grand-Duke of Baden, who is 
a protestant prince, he bought up these houses, and allow- 
ed the chapels connected with them to remain for the 
use of the catholic population by which they were gene- 
rally surrounded. 

Having hired as much furniture at Basle as would 
furnish ten or twelve of the apartments, we went to 
Burglegen, as I have said, to remain for’ the summer. 
The rent which was asked was only 6/. a year, but I 
was bound to pay a stipend of 12/. to the catholic curate, 
who lived in one corner of the castle while his chapel 
was in another. We went occasionally on Sunday 
morning to hear mass, and after vespers we had always 


the curate and any friend who might be with him, to}of persons who were strangers in the neighbourhood, 
I The peasantry were al-|and who could not give us a satisfactory account of 
lowed in the evening to dance in the hall; and to make| themselves. 


dine with us in the afternoon. 


them enjoy themselves, I was in the habit of sending 


them a few loaves of brown bread, a cheese, and a small] protection; at least we did not afterwards hear of any 
barrel of the white wine of the country, which made|thing to alarm us, although the good people of Basle 


them all exceedingly happy, at a very trifling expense. 
When he thought they had danced enough, the curate 
would go down to the hall to bid them disperse, which 
they generally agreed to do; but would sometimes affect 
a little good-natured rebellion at his authority, when I 
would intercede for half an hour’s addition to their 
amusement. 

In consequence of these indulgences, we became great 
favourites among the population of the forest, so that, 
when I desired to invite a few friends to a shooting 
party, I could have two hundred men to beat the wood 
for us. Game was to be had in the forest in great va- 
riety—wild boar, stag, and roebuck, hare, pheasant and 
partridge. The roebuck approached so near to the cas- 
tle, that I have shot them from the garden ; and one had 
become so taine as to be fed at the window by the hand 
Hedgehogs were also numerous, and several of them ran 
about the house like domestic animals. 

The Castle of Burglegen had long been a sort of show 
place in the country, so that I sometimes found myself 
surrounded with visiters whom I had never before seen. 
From the elevated site on which the castle had been 
placed, it was necessary for a stranger to put additional 
horses to his carriage, if he meant to drive up to the 
court-yard. I was induced, from that circumstance, to 
keep my own horses in the village, at the bottom of the 
hill. The house stood on a level of two thousand feet 
above that of the Rhine, so that the cold reached us at an 
early period of the season, and we had snow both in May 
and October. The house itself could be seen from the 
windows of the table d’hote at Basle, and the view from 
it was most extensive, including parts of France, Italy, 
Swabia, Wirtemberg, and the Swiss Cantons, besides the 
Duchy of Baden, in which it was situated. 

From the number of our visiters, we had one day in 
the week which was regarded as a public day, and those 
who came were expected to stay to dinner. This was 
an arrangement consistent with the manners of the coun- 
try, and was conducted at a very inconsiderable expense, 
the cost of living being so very moderate. River trout 
was plentiful, mutton of the best quality 24d. a pound, 
and all kinds of game in abundance. There is no red 
wine grown in that country, but the best white wine is 
not more than two pence a bottle, and that was what we 
took ourselves, and offered to our visiters. We had also 
a very pleasant spirit, and of great strength, called kir- 
sawaser, made from the wild cherries which grow in the 
forest in great profusion. 

When we went to Burglegen for the summer, we did not 
give up our house in Basle, but went there occasionally 
for a day or two, when we wished to visit our friends, 
or had any business to transact in the town. Neither 
gold, nor paper-money, is used in that district; and ] 
found it necessary, in returning one evening from the 
town, to bring home with me in the carriage a sum of 
250/. in silver crowns. The weight, of course, was con- 
siderable; and on my arrival at the village where the 
horses stood, I employed a man who lived there to carry 
it up for me to the castle. ‘This man had often carried 
my bag when I went out to shoot, but was not otherwise 
known to me. He had, however, a sister-in-law who was 
a personal favourite of Lady Campbell, and she had come 
to her ladyship to say that the man had been heard to 
talk of the money, and she was under great apprehen- 
sions for our safety, as she said there were dangerous 
people in the forest. I had always fire-arms in my bed- 
room, and did not adopt any new precaution in conse- 
quence of the warning. 


and on being brought to me, he produced a mandate 
from the Baron 





thirty men who had been sent for our protection, and in 
the hope also of being able to apprehend a band of rob- 


joined by about twenty stout young men from the village, 


the end of which they succeeded in arresting a number 


were not sparing in their remarks on the excessive ha, 
dihood of our venturing to reside in such a danger, 
neighbourhood. Some were even charitable eno 
insinuate that I could only be actuated by a wish to k 

a young wife out of sight: We treated such re 

as they deserved, and returned to Basle when the wine 
was considerably advanced. 

I skould have mentioned, that about eight miles ftom 
Burglegen, there was a watering place, which had been 
used for such in ancient times, as there were Roman bath, 
still remaining in good preservation. ‘There was a natun| 
hot bath of a high temperature, and a separate miten| 
spring, cold and ferruginous. It is still resorted to ag, 
bathing place, but from Burglegen it was not very ae, 
cessible, as there was no road for wheels, and the track 
in some places was only practicable for the asses of th 
couatry. 

Before leaving Burglegen, I must say something of 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood. They are, in gp. 
neral, very good looking, and their food consists of bacon 
and cabbage, and a kind of paste, like maccaroni, witha 
good deal of milk. ‘Their kitchen utensils are-of wood, 
which are not kept in the best possible order. They ar 
passionately fond of music and dancing, and scarce 
attempt any movement but thcir national waltz. It was 
quite refreshing, as the phrase is, to hear them singi 
concerted pieces on their return home from the castle, 
eee by the reverberation from the neighbouring 

ills. 

The peasant girls dress like those of Switzerland, with 
the yellow chapeau de paille, ornamented with broad 
black ribbons, a large bow on the one side of the head, 
and strings hanging to the hecl. ‘The bodice is of black 
velvet, with a stomacher embroidered with gold or silver, 
The sleeves are of fine linen, reaching near to the elbow, 
and tied up with a band. The neck and bosom are quite 
covered up with black velvet, which is attached to the 
bodice with silver chains. The petticoat is of black 
worsted stuff, bordered with red. The waist is long, and 
the petticoat is sharp cut as far as the waist extends; 
and as it scarcely reaches to the knee, the exhibition, 
with coloured stockings, green, blue, or red, embroidered 
clocks, and high heeled shoes, is somewhat remarkable, 
particularly in a quick timed waltz. I should have added, 
that over the plaits of the petticoat a white muslin apron 
is worn, ornamented with red flowers; but certainly the 
tout ensemble from the waist upwards is far from being 
favourable to an advantageous display of the female 
shape. 

At Basle, which is a very pretty town, and was to us 
a most agreeable residence, there can scarcely be said to 
be any thing like public amusement. They have indeed 
a theatre where German plays are performed, but it seems 
to be discountenanced on religious principles, and is very 
little frequented. Their only public amusement appears to 
be the carnival, which is common to almost all great towns 
on the Continent. At Basle it begins with a procession 
of children in their holiday dresses. On another day, 
they have an exhibition of all sorts of trades; but what 
chiefly amused us, was the representation of some ancient 
legend or romance, each individual assuming a separate 
character, and the whole concluding with a tilt and tour 
hay, in imitation of the ancient chivalry of the country. 
The carnival is concluded by a masquerade, with a ball 
and supper, the only exhibition of the kind which is 
known throughout the year. For it must be observed 
that the sumptuary laws of Basle are still in full force. 
They are not indeed prohibitory, but merely laxative, a 


Lady Campbell, however, was more sensitive ; and in | certain price being paid for any special indulgence. Thus, 
the middle of a night in the month of September, she in-]a fat bachelor of our acquaintance, of rather unwieldy 
sisted on getting up, as there was certainly some strange | proportions, was prevailed on to give a dancing patty, 
person moving in one of the adjoining corridors. On the |and on applying for the necessary license, the authorities 
servant’s being called and a search instituted, an armed | of the place were aliost driven from their propriety by 
man was found in one of the uninhabited apartments ;|the ludicrous inaptitude of the worthy applicant. 


The peasantry in the neighbourhood of Basle, patti- 


the grand veneur, or chief hunts-|cularly in the direction of Germany, have some points 
man of the forest, requesting me to receive a body of|resemblance with the lower classes of Wales and of the 


Highlands of Scotland. They are equally pure in theit 


morals; their courtships are conducted with the same de- 
bers who infested the neighbourhood, and who it was|gree of unhesitating confidence between the sexes, and 
known had a design on the castle. ‘These thirty men|very much in the same manner, nor are the instances 
were well armed with carabines and pistols, and being | less rare than among our own primitive mountaineers 

such confidence being abused. Farther up in the scale 
they remained in the castle for three or four nights, at | of society, the influence of good morals and correct feel 
ing is still more observable. The domestic arrangements 
are more like those of England than perhaps any other 
country in Europe. Marriages are contracted more from 
feclings of attachment than from mere motives of con 
This circumstance probably served for our subsequent | venience, and it is seldom, indeed, that man and wife are 
seen to live apart. With all these good qualities, there 








is mixed up in the manners of the people a large propot- 
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tion of state and ceremony. As compared with the 
French, the Germans, in general, are certainly less po- 
jite, and perhaps in small matters less obliging ; but in 

ness of heart and warmth of feeling, as well as in the 
common offices of hospitality, they have greatly the ad- 
vantage of their more polished neighbours. , 

Asa trait of character, I shall here suggest an instance 
towhich I have seen many parallels in France. A friend 
visits you after a walk of some extent, and you ask him 
with an air of great concern, if he would not desire to 
have some refreshment? Your friend accedes to the pro- 

], and then you rise with great alacrity, ring the bell, 
and order the attendant—to open the window, or you 
enquire with great earnestness if he has dined. If hap- 

ily his answer prove to be in the affirmative, you have 
an opportunity of exclaiming at the greatness of your 
disappointment ; but if not so satisfastory, you must not 
in any case be disconcerted, but let it be understood that 
you have dined an hour ago. The French mode of living 
affords some excuse for this apparent want of hospitolity. 
Dinner is seldom cooked ut home, but a pittance is pro- 
cured from the nearest restaurateur ; whereas, in Ger- 
many, a cold pie or a ham is always in readiness as a 
succedaneum for bettcr fare; and on visiting a friend in 
the country, the lady of the house will probably assure 
you how much she loves hunting, it gives her such an 
appetite ! 

—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Proceed to Carlsrhue—The reigning Prince---Courts of the Princi- 
lity---Baron de Baner---Strange requisition---M. de Biguon— 
he Princess Tacher---Margravine Dowager of Baden--- Advan- 
eous proposal--+ Visit to Wirtemberg---Mr. Cockburn, the Bri- 

tish Mimster---Mr. Hamilton---Recommendation to the Court of 

Admiralty—The Author's scheme approved by the Grand Dake 

—Its abandonment—A curious vehicle—Princess of Wirtemberg 

—Death of Bonaparte—Mysterious occurrence—Eugene Beau- 

harnais—King and Queen of Bavaria—Prince Louis of Wirtem- 

berg—The wife of Marmont—Curious anecdotes—Residence and 

mode of life at Baden—Anecdote of General Donadieu—Hire a 

house at Bairstaen—Strasbourg—German theatre —Repair to 

Nantz—The King of Poland—Return to Paris—M. Baille—A 

Scotish attorney—Return to England—Family anecdotes. 

In the spring of the year 1821, we took our departure 
from Basle, and proceeded to Carlsrhue, which has be- 
come a town of some consequence, and the chief residence 
of the court of the grand duchy, in a manner somewhat 
extraordinary. The grandfather of the reigning Prince 
resided at Carlsbade, and erected a tomb for himself of 
the simplest construction, at an unfrequented spot, about 
ten or twelve miles from the place of his residence; but 
he was so greatly beloved by his subjects, that many of 
them built houses around his remains, and thus a town 
has arisen of considerable external beauty, which the 
successors of the favourite grand duke have since adopt- 
ed as the residence of the court of the principality. 

On our arrival at Carlsrhue, we hired a part of the 
house of the Baron de Baner, the Grand Referendaire to 
his highness the prince, and took immediate possession 
of our apartments. Next day we received a visit from 
an officer of some rank in the service of the government, 
who made a thousand apologies for his intrusion, but 
trusted that it would be convenient for me to leave the 
territory of the grand duchy in twelve hours. On en- 

uiring into the cause of this unexpected requisition, I 

d that it arose from a circumstance so trivial in its 

nature, that it may excite surprise how so much conse- 
quence should be attached to it. On examining my pass- 
port, it was found to bear the signature of a M. de Big- 
non, one of the secretaries in the department of what is 
called les relations extérieures of the French government. 
The document had been submitted to the grand duke’s 
inspection, and his highness had perhaps some reason to 
be offended with a mandate under the hands of the same 
under secretary, M. de Bignon, who had formerly been 
in the service of the Ex-Emperur Napoleon, and who, it 
seems, had retained his employment under the restored 
government. 

His highness’s uncle having rebelled against the au- 
thority of Bonaparte, that great manufacturer of kings 
and princes removed the reigning prince from the govern- 
ment, and having placed the nephew on the vacant throne 
of the principality, condescended to give him to wife the 

tincess Tacher de Beauharnais, the niece of the Em- 
press Josephine. This lady was not very cordially re- 
ceived by the proud Germans of a court whose preten- 
sions to purity of blood are in some degree supported by 
the splendour of their connections; for it will be recol- 
lected that the Margravine Dowager of Baden was the 
mother of an empress and of two queens, those of Rus- 
sia, Bavaria, and Sweden. The imperial mandate was 
supported by arguments which the grand duke found 


ty; but from a feeling of repugnance to a connection 
which had thus been forced upon him, he never consum- 
mated the marriage. 
This fact having reached the ears of the emperor, a 
fresh mandate, with the unwelcome signature of M. de 
Bignon, was despatched to the grand duke, whose com- 
pliance with the requisition is evinced by the living evi- 
dence which every almanack records. Through the in- 
tervention of the Baron de Baner, the circumstances at- 
tending the passport were explained to his highness’s sa- 
tisfaction; and no other obstacle arose to our enjoyment 
of the society at the court of the grand duchy, unless, 
indeed, I except the period during which I was confined 
to bed by a severe fever, which did not permit me to rise 
for thirty-three days. My recovery, however, was so 
rapid, that. within five days after I was able, in parlia- 
mentary phrase, to get upon my legs, I went out and shot 
a hare and a woodcock. 
In the course of my residence at Burglegen,two circum- 
stances occurred to me us capable of being turned to in- 
dividual as well as national advantage. The oak timber 
in all those parts of the Black Forest which I had an 
oppportunity of traversing, had every appearance of being 
well fitted for the purposes of naval architecture, and 
from the vicinity of many parts of this extensive forest 
to a navigable river like the Rhine, it seemed to me that 
an arrangement might be entered into which might at 
once be advantageous to the naval power of Great Bri- 
tain, to the interests of the principality, and to my own 
advancement. 
I had observed, also, the extraordinary cheapness of| 
the white wine of the country; and conceiving that it 
might be beneficial for all parties to have it burnt into 
brandy, so as to convert it into an exportable commodity, 
I resolved to communicate on both subjects with the two 
poopy immediately interested. With this view, 
went to Wirtemberg to wait on Mr. Cockburn, the Bri- 
tish minister at that court, and the brother of Sir George 
Cockburn, one of the lords of the admiralty. Of Mr. 
Cockburn, I am bound to say, that he received my com- 
munication in a manner becoming his station as the 
king’s representative, and that in entering with me into 
the investigation of the circumstances, he discovered a 
high degree of ability. 

I have also the pleasure of bearing my testimony to 
the talents of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary to the embassy, 
with whom I had frequent opportunities of consulting on 
the subject. After they had carefully examined the de- 
tails of the plan, they recommended that I should sub- 
mit the statement I had prepared, with the result of my 
calculations, to the consideration of the board of admi- 
ralty. Having followed their advice, I received a com- 
munication from the board, in which a proper acknow. 
ledgment was made for the trouble I had taken, and a 
desire was expressed for farther information on the sub- 
ject. 
I then waited on the grand duke, and opened the idea 
to him, when I found, as [ had fully anticipated, that the 
proposal was particularly agreeable to his highness. He 
offered to have the necessary roads between the forest and 
the river immediately constructed at his own expense, 
as well as the temporary accommodations which would 
be necessary for the use of the workmen employed in 
cutting down the timber and preparing it for the floats. 
The most convenient size for the floats was found to be 
about two hundred feet long, fifteen feet broad, and six 
or eight feet deep. A raft of these dimensions could be 
navigated as far as Rotterdam by five men, for whom a 
hut erected on it would serve as a temporary residence. 
Such floats are guided by long poles, assisted by a sort of 
helm, and are carried along by the ordinary current of 
the river. In cutting down so large a quantity of tim- 
ber as the wants of Great Britain would require, it oc- 
curred to me that the useless parts of the tree might be 
advantageously employed as fue] in the other parts of} 
my plan, which was the conversion of the white wine 
of the country into brandy. 

The whole project hung so well together, and seemed 
so feasible in all its details, that we were all extremely 
sanguine about its entire success. But the trees, with 
every external evidence of freshness and vigour, were 
found after numerous trials to be, with a small propor- 
tional number of exceptions, not exceeding two or three 
per cent., unsound at the core. The great limbs of the 
tree were in general healthy and sound, and I have reason 
to believe that much valuable timber might be found in 
the forest, well suited to supply that desideratum in ship- 
building which naval architects distinguish by the name 
of knees, and for which an inferior and more expensive 
substitute of iron is, I believe, sometimes employed in 


After cutting down many hundreds of the finest look- 

ing trees in the forest, I had the mortification to find 

that I could not conscientiously report to the lords of the 

admiralty that the measure would be beneficial to the 

British government; and the result was, that I incurred 

a very considerable expense in experimenting on both 

branches of a scheme which did not ultimately prove 

successful. The conclusion at which I had arrived, I of 
course communicated to the ambassador at Wirtemberg, 
and to the government at home; but it has not been found 
necessary to afford me any remuncration for the expense 
I incurred in this national undertaking. 

From the recent rise of the town of Carlsrhue, it is of 
course erected in the modern taste, with wide streets, 
pavement for pedestrians, parallel lines and right angles. 
It is celebrated for its manufactures of various kinds, 
and particularly for that of carriages and for jewellery. 
I bought a ciose carriage here of the principal coach- 
maker, who had never fewer than eighty in his maga- 
zines, ready for sale. The price of that which I bought 
of him, with crane neck, trunks, and harness complete 
for two horses, was only ninety pounds. Three years 
afterwards, when about to return to England, I sold it, 
when yet on its first wheels, and without having ever 
cost me a shilling of repairs, at a deduction of only 
twenty pounds from its original cost; and it will be 
seen in the sequel, that it had carried me over many 
hundred leagues, and over roads which were not always 
constructed on the most approved principles of Mr. Mac- 
adam. The jewellery of Carlsrhue is celebrated all 
over Germany; and the principal manufactory in the 
town was so considerable as to afford constant employ- 
ment to upwards of two hundred male and female arti- 
zans. The head of the establishment makes an annual 
tour to all the principal towns in Germany, for the sale 
of his jewels and trinkets. 

In the course of the year 1821, I was a good deal an- 
noyed with rheumatism, and was recommended to try 
the waters of Baden for relief. The principal spring is 
a chalybeate, and the natural heat is so great, that two 
hours are necessary to cool the bath to the ordinary de- 
gree of temperature. The neighbouring country is 
highly picturesque, and the celebrity of the waters is so 
great as to attract to them visiters from all the nations 
of Europe. The Princess Beauharnais, Duchess-Dowa- 
ger of Baden, was then resident at the castle, which is 
singularly situated on a rock of peculiar form, and had 
formerly been the seat of one of the tribunals of the in- 
quisition. 

During the season of our stay at the waters, the little 
court of this princess was in deep mourning for the re- 
cent death of Bonaparte, and her seclusion was, in con- 
sequence, so great as to prevent her from seeing company. 
Her highness had had three children, two princesses and 
a prince ; but the latter, who stood in the direet line of 
succession, was murdered in infancy in a mysterious and 
shocking manner. A pin had been driven into the child’s 
head, and his nurse disappearing at the same time was 
never more heard of. 

At Baden, on this occasion, I saw for the last time the 
Prince Eugene Beauharnais, a young man universaliy 
admired for his amiable qualities. He had married a 
princess of Bavaria, and proved himself worthy of the 
connection, by the whole of his conduct, as a husband 
and a father. Itis said that he was offered the same 
situation in France under the restored government which 
he had previously held under that of Napoleon, but that 
he declined them, from respect to the memory of the man 
who, whatever his faults, had at least been his greatest 
benefactor. 

He then retired to Bavaria, where, by the erection of 
schools of art and other seminaries of education, he made 
himself so very popular among the inhabitants, that the 
prince royal discovered such a jealousy of his influence, 
that Prince Eugene had taken the resolution of retiring 
from the kingdom with his family and suite; but the 
peasantry laying hold of his carriage, unharnessed his 
horses, and with a sort of friendly violence carried him 
back to Munich, where he died of, apoplexy a few years 
ago. When we saw him at Baden, he had become a 
good deal enbonpoint, arising probably from his less ac- 
tive habits, but he seemed to be in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health. 

The military talents of Prince Eugene are known to 
have been of a high order, and the respect which was uni- 
versally entertained for his private character, was follow- 
ed by a corresponding degree of regret at his untimely 
death. The prince, at the time we saw him, was, like 
his cousin the duchess-dowager, in deep mourning for the 
ex-emperor, and appeared very unaffectedly to lament the 
loss of that extraordinary character. 








irresistible. He married the princess of the new dynas- 


the dock yards of several nations of Europe. 
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Among the other visiters at the baths of Baden, were 
the King and Queen of Bavaria, and the Prince Louis 
de Wirtemberg. The king had the character of being a 
very worthy man, and walked about very much like a 
farmer, with the single distinction of a bit of ribbon at 
his button-hole. The Prince of Wirtemberg engaged so 
eagerly in the prevalent amusements of the place, that 
he lost not only his last shilling at the gaming-table, but 
his horses, carriages, and every moveable he possessed. 





that it may be accompanied by a good digestion. The 
chief ingredient in the pie is goose’s liver, and the man- 
ner of giving it that delicious bitter so highly prized by 
the epicure, is- somewhat revolting to ordinary ideas ; 
the vent of the wretched animal is first sewed up, and 
being placed before a fire, the poor goose is made to eat 
of rice and milk until it acquires such a liver complaint 
as to swell that viscus to the most immoderate dimen- 
sions. It is then supposed to be in the highest perfec- 


There was also at this period at Baden the wife of|tion, and fit to become a component part of one of these 


Marmont, La Marechale Raguse. 
La Fitte, the banker, and was so devoted in her loyalty 
to the Emperor Napoleon, that she separated from her 
husband, calling him a traitor and a monster of ingrati- 
tude, for having given up the capital of France to the 
allies. She then went to reside at the Court of Bavaria, 
where she kept a splendid train. The fourgon, or car- 
riage, which contained her travelling wardrobe, was so 
peculiar and magnificent in its construction, as to be an 
object of general curiosity. 

At Baden the hour of dinner is two. The table d’hote 
is daily crowded with visiters of all ranks from kings 
and princes downwards ; and if you have strangers with 
you, it is the custom to carry them there, and to say so 
to the waiter, that they may not be troubled with any 
application for payment, which is at the moderate 
rate of two shillings and sixpence a head, including a 
bottle of the small white wine of the country, the vin 
de marquisite, which is certainly very pleasant to drink. 
During dinner, an excellent band of music performs in 
the orchestra, but the Germans in general do not sit so 
long at table as the French, so that the repast is always 
concluded by four o’clock. Germany is every where 
celebrated for its vegetables, and, for an inland town, the 
supply of fish at Baden is tolerably good. Game is abun- 
dant, and the ordinary viands presented at a good table 
are of course not wanting. 

At five o’clock the company.proceeded to the assembly 
rooms to take their coffee. Afterwards there is a pro- 
menade in an area fitted up with shops, pretty much in 
the style of the arcades of London and Paris, but not 
covered like them overhead. Twice a week there is 
dancing, and every evening cards. A table d’hote is 
also prepared for supper, but this you may attend without 
the previous notice required of your intention to appear 
at dinner. Many of the visiters, indeed, go a short way 
out of town to sup in the open air on craw-fish and raw 
Westphalia ham, which are both very good. It is the 
custom to live very much in the bed-room, as it formerly 
was in Scotland, and to receive company there, particu- 
larly at breakfast. 

Formerly in Scotland, as now on the continent, the 
bed-room was much the handsomest apartment in the 
house. And I remember to have been present at a great 
féte which was given by an aunt of mine in her bed- 
chamber. 

At the end of the bathing-scason we returned to Carls. 
rhue, and, for the sake of retirement, hired a house at 
Baerstaen, a beautiful spot about four miles distant from 
the town. The nobility and gentry are accustomed to 
go frequently to Baerstaen to admire the scenery, and 
the bourgeoise to enjoy, particulaily on Sunday evening, 
their favourite amusements of music and dancing. It 
was at Baerstaen, on the 28th of January, 1822, that my 
son Edward was born. We remained at this place until 
the spring was somewhat advanced, and then proceeded 
to Strasbourg, on the banks of the Rhine. 

Strasbourg is one of the places which I would not 
recommend as a residence for an English visiter. The 
inhabitants are neither French nor German, but a sort 
of hybrid race, partaking neither of the politeness of the 
French nor the cordiality of the German character. They 
are constantly at variance among themselves, which is 
not a circumstance particularly agreeable to a stranger. 
The climate, besides, is far from being salubrious, if I 
may judge from the looks of the inhabitants, or from the 
marshy miasmata which constantly arise from the low 
flat ground in the midst of which the town is situated. 
The soil is so exceedingly soft, that the fortifications 
themselves are known to be gradually sinking. Being a 
frontier town of considerable strength, it is constantly 
protected by a numerous garrison of all kinds of force, 
infantry and cavalry, artillery and engineers, that add 
considerably to the gaiety of the beautiful walks, called 
the Mall, or Macl, on the banks of the Rhine, which are 
much frequented by the inhabitants in general. 

Many of the merchants of Strasbourg are extremely 
opulent, and of course are able to command all sorts of 
luxuries. The famous pies of Strasbourg are sent to all 
parts of Europe ; and when you send one as a present, 
you may adopt the ordinary terms of civility, by praying 


She was the sister of; celebrated patés, which are to be had at various prices 


from two guineas to ten. 

There is a French as well as a German theatre at 
Strasbourg. The German is better filled, but the French 
is more handsome in its proportions, and more highly 
ornamented. Each spectator is accommodated with an 
arm-chair, which is covered with rich green velvet. The 
decorations in general, and the arabesque paintings by 
which the front is ornamented, are in very good taste. 
The cathedral at Strasbourg is a noble Gothic pile, dis- 
tingaished by the extraordinary height of its spire. A 
great manufacture is carried on in the town in steel or- 
naments and bead fancy-work. 

After we had been about three months at Strasbourg, 
we left it for Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, so celebrated 
for the residence of Stanislaus King of Poland. The town 
is very beautiful, but the nobility are extremely poor, 
a as a residence, I must say that we found it rather 
ull. 
Towards the end of 1822, we returned to Paris, and 
some time afterwards took up our residence at Cressi en 
Brie, about fifteen leagues from the capital. Here we 
occupied a very pretty house, and enjoyed the society of 
the curate M. Bailli, who had been an emigrant, and 
had lived for some time in Edinburgh with the present 
King of France, when Count d’Artois. We found him 
a very amiable man, and we were pleased to see how 
much he enjoyed his game at billiards with a brother cf 
Lady Campbell, who was at that time residing with us 
on avisit. When the season of 1823 had sufficiently ad- 
vanced, I resolved to visit the waters of Bourbon, which 
were recommended to me for the rheumatism, with 
which I continued to be affected. 
While there, I had the pleasure of a visit from my son, 
Major Callander ; and at his suggestion I then executed 
a deed, in virtue of the powers conferred on me by his 
mother’s contract of marriage, by which I made an equal 
distribution of Lady Elizabeth’s fortune among her five 
children. The money had been originally secured over 
the estate of Lord Dungannon, a near relation of the 
family. The waters of Bourbon were, as usual, attended 
by many people of fashion, but I had suffered so ex- 
tremely from rheumatism, that I could not mix much in 
general society. Lady Campbell having come to me in 
the course of the summer, we returned together to Paris 
at the end of it, and remained there during the following 
winter. 
At the close of the season of 1824, we took a country 
house at Meudon, in the neighbourhoed of St. Cloud, 
which issmuch resorted to by people of fashion, the ‘as- 
pect of the place being perfectly rural, the houses covered 
over with vines and rose-trees. From Meudon we went 
to visit Fontainbleau and Chantilly, and at the end of the 
summer returned to Paris, where we again spent the fol- 
lowing winter and spring. 
While I had thus been resident in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, I learned accidentally, through the medium 
of my banker, that an attorney had arrived from Scot- 
land on the subject of the proceedings which had been 
instituted against me in the Scotish courts, at the suit of 
the woman Sassen. Latterly I had learned that this 
person, Mr. John Gray, who is, I believe, a practitioner 
of the law in the inferior courts of Scotland, had been 
einployed by my ordinary solicitors to conduct my de- 
fence before the court of commissaries, analogous in 
some degree, as I understand, to the consistory courts of 
England ; but I have never been able to understand what 
was the special object on this occasion for Mr. Gray’s 
journey to Paris. 
Some time afterwards I had a casual interview at 
Meurice’s Hotel with another member of the Gray family, 
but I have no reason to believe that he was, at that time 
at least, at all connected with my affairs. The worthy 
banker who had seen the elder Gray, had often recom- 
mended it strongly to me to return immediately to Scot- 
land, and assume the active superintendence of my own 
affairs,—an advice which I have only to regret that I did 
not act upon much sooner than I did. He now renewed 
his recommendation, with the addition of such argu- 
ments as induced me to make immediate preparations 


eer. 
a letter from Mr. Gray, the object of which was to dig 
suade me from the proposed journey ; but I preferred t, 
pursue my resolution, and in the month of June 125} 
arrived with Lady Campbell in London, and took up 
residence in Fludyer street, Westminster, in the nej 
bourhood of my worthy solicitor, Mr. Richardson, jy 
Lady Campbell had never been in England, she resolye 
to leave the two youngest of the children behind her, brj 
ing only her eldest daughter Louisa along with us, ¥, 
left the little boy with the nurse to whose care he ha 
been entrusted when first brought to Paris. She ha 
previously held the office of second nurse to the infant 
daughter of the Duc de Berri; and Edward still remem, 
bers with gratitude the kind attentions of his mam 
and papa Parmentier. Our youngest daughter was lef 
in the care of a personal friend of Lady Campbell; ang 
I should have added, when speaking of Rouen, that ye 
had been induced to leave Jemima Campbell, the da 
ter of the woman Sassen, in the care of Madame Fore. 
tier, a very respectable person of that city, from whom, 
under some false pretence, she was soon afterwards 
spirited away by her mother. 
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Appeal from the Scotish Courts—Repair to Portsmouth—Summet 
residence—Conduct of Major Callander—General Lyon—Col: 
nel and Miss Arnot--Naval officers on the station—Launch of 
the Royal Charlotte—Captain Campbell—His character and fe 
mily—Ludicrous associations—Anecdotes—A Frenchman—Ma 
dame de Choiseul—Return to town—Legal delay—Application 
to the House of Lords—Letter of Lord Gifford—Judgment pri 
nounced—New claim—Arrive in Edinburgh—Conclusion. — , 
By this time the appeal which I had brought from the 

judgments of the courts in Scotland, was expected to 
come on for discussion in the house of lords; and I was 
induced on that account to remain for some time in town, 
At length, when I was released from farther attendance 
by the prorogation of parliament, I was recommended 
by my medical attendants to go somewhere to the coast 
for the benefit of sea bathing ; and having heard that | 
could enjoy the bath in perfection at Portsmouth, with 
the advantage of agreeable society, I resolved to go there, 
and found it for the summer months a very pleasant re. 
sidence. 

While yet in London we had the pleasure of a visit 

from my son Major Callander, who, having heard that 

my agents in Edinburgh had caused my drafts upon my 
rents at quarter-day to be dishonoured, was good enou 

to come to me with the offer of being my banker, untill 
could ascertain the cause of this unexplained proceeding 
on the part of the persons entrusted with the levying of 
my rents. At Portsmouth it was very agrecable to me 
to find my near relation General Lyon in the command 
of the troops at that station. His father, Captain Lyon 
of the grenadiers of the 35th regiment, who was killed 
at Bunker’s Hill, had Jong been my intimate friend. Th 

Colonel Arnot of the engineers, and Miss Arnot his sis 

ter, we had other agreeable acquaintances. Although 

Miss Arnot had resided the greater part of her life # 

near to London as Portsmouth, she had, strange to say, 

never yet been in town, but the first intelligence we heatd 
of her on our arrival next summer in Scotland was dated 
from Rome. 

During our stay at Portsmouth, we witnessed the 
launch of the Royal Charlotte, which is constructed with 
a round stern, according to the new and scientific prit- 
ciples of Sir Robert Seppings, and carries 130 guns 
She is, perhaps, the finest as well as the largest ship im 
the world. Among the gentlemen of the navy whos 
acquaintance we had the pleasure of making at Ports 
mouth was Captain Campbell, whose name has already 
been mentioned in connection with General Donadiey, 
and who is known better in the west of Scotland by the 
title of Glencleugh, the name of his place in Ayrshift 
In the navy, he is honourably distinguished as a gallant 
officer, and in private life as the father of a fine family 
and a most amiable man. 

One of his sons was about to enter the army, and another 
the church, under the highest auspices ; and of the whole 
family I may say with truth that I never saw children 
better brought up. With a good deal of that sort of pride 
which leads a man into the best society to which he eat 
have access, Captain Campbell has a peculiar vein 
humour, which sometimes leads to very ludicrous asst 
ciations. At a table d’hote at Rouen, a French offiet 
made a tolerable guess at Captain Campbell’s professia, 
in consequence of observing that he ate in a less leisure 
ly manner than the Frenchman was accustomed t 
“ May I presume to ask, sir, if you belong to the navy!” 
—* No,” said Captain Campbell; “a physician, in haste 
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aa a ce. A Frenchman, who affected a great know- 
ledge of chemistry, was curious to know the composition 
of the beverage ; and Captain Campbell, carrying him 
into an apothecary’s shop, administered first a due pro- 

jon of the alcali, and afterwards a corresponding 
quantity of the acid, allowing the two clements to com- 
pine and effervesce in the agitated stomach of the too 
‘nquisitive Frenchman. 

Another of Captain Campbell’s practical jokes on our 
French neighbours occurred at Dover. A friend of his 
who bad never been in England, arrived with him in the 

t,and to try the extent of his credulity, he carried 
him to one of the principal hotels, under pretence of its 
being 2 private house ; and the orderly deportment of the 
servants, and the air of quietness and respectability which 
rvaded the whole establishment, as compared with the 
houses of public entertainment on the other side of the 
channel, left no other difficulty to surmount but the size 
of the house, and the extent of the accommodations. 
These, however, the Frenchman did not fail to explain 
by a reference to the exalted idea he had formed of the 
superior opulence of the English nation; and when the 
master of the hotel appeared, as is customary, to super- 
intend the service of the first course at dinner, he did 
not fail to compliment Captain Campbell on the respecta- 
ble appearance of his principal domestic. He carried 
his friend soon afterwards to Portsmouth to show him 
the British fleet; but what he did show him was a col- 
lection of those splendid trophies which the immortal 
Nelson and his gallant brethren in arms have added to 
the wooden bu!warks of Great Britain. 

Of a piece with the mortified feelings of the French- 
man were those of Madame‘ de Choiseul, the celebrated 
royalist, who had been expatiating to Captain Campbell 
on her devotion to the house of Bourbon. In his turn, 
the captain, with corresponding sentiments of loyalty, 
pronounced an animated eulogium on his present majesty, 
at that time the prince regent, in which, with true French 
politeness, the countess readily acquiesced. “ Then,” 
said Captain Campbell, pulling out a handsome snuff- 
box, on which there was a portrait, “ for the love you 
bear me, salute the miniature of so great a prince.” The 
countess, on the impulse of the moment, applied the pa- 
pier maché to her lips. “ But look what you have done!” 
rejoined Captain Campbell: “It is the portrait of the 
usurper Napoleon which your ladyship has condescend- 
ed to kiss!” Whether in resentment for such a trial of 
her feelings, or from mere gaielé de ceur, it is not ne- 
cessary to enquire—the unfortunate portrait was imme- 
diately consigned to the flames, and the captain found 
himself a snuff-box out of pocket by the joke. 

At the approach of winter we returned to London, to 
wait for the expected judgment of the House of Lords, 
which was at length given, reversing the decision of the 
several Scotish courts. 

During my residence in London, I had been repeated- 
ly counselled by Mr. Gray, the Scottish attorney, not to 
proceed to Scotland, in consequence, as I understood, of 
& new proceeding which had been taken against me 
inthe name of this unhappy woman. This new claim 
was founded on the fact of her having carried away her 
daughter from Rouen, and having deprived her of the 
advantages of education which I had designed for her 
under the care of Madame Forestier. She pretended to 
have a right to a large sum for the child’s support ; and 
having instituted an action for the purpose of determin- 
Ing the merits of the claim, it was represented by Mr. 
Gray that my defence would be more. advantageously 
conducted if I did not return to Scotland. Reflecting, 
however, on the repeated cautions I had received from 
my bankers in Paris, I resolved at all hazards to carry 
my former intention into effect, and, having taken our 
Pigsagze on board a steam-packet, we svon found ourselves 
in Edinburgh. 

After we had fixed ourselves in furnished lodgings in 
Princes street, Lady Campbell felt herself unhappy at 

great distance which now intervened between us and 
our younger children. She determined on going for 

in person, and she made such good use of her time 

she was again in Edinburgn in eleven days from 
her departure. Although Scotland and its inhabitants 
Were now almost as new to me as to the rest of the fa- 
mily, after an absence of not much less than thirty years, 
ye, having found Edinburgh in many respects a very 
sirable residence, particularly as respected the educa- 
tion of the children, we resolved to make it our perma- 
nent abode, 


THE END. 


a 5 ° 
trodaced by the English into France at the time of 


Gooov Str Walter. 


Sir Walter Meynell was born in the last year of the 
seventeenth century, and was an only son, although he 
had several sisters) He went through the education 
which was then becoming fixed as the course proper for 
the Meynells, and which, in fact, has descended as regu- 
larly as the family plate ever since. Eton, Oxford, and 
the Grand Tour, formed this worthy system of training, 
which was continued unremittingly till the French re- 
volution, together with one or two other slight changes 
that it wrought, took away from the rising Meynell of the 
day the power of travelling with a bear leader through 
the principal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed in the days of Sir 
Walter’s adolescence. He was accordingly presented at 
the court of the Regent Duke of Orleans, where nothing 
naughty was ever heard of, and thence duly performed 
the whole of that itinerary which has been named the 
Grand Tour, from the circumstance, I suppose, of the 
traveller going straight on end, and returning almost pre- 
cisely the way he came. Sir Walter, however, brought 
but little of forcign fashions back with him to England. 
He returned the same hearty, bright spirited fellow he 
went—with some additional cultivation, indeed—for his 
mental qualities were keen and sound—but in no degree 
warped or made foreign by his residence abroad. 

Not long after his return, he succeeded to his title and 
estate. His mother had been dead some years; and he 
came and settled at Arlescot, retaining his eldest sister 
at the head of his household, as she had been in their 
father’s time, and all the others remaining exactly as 
they had then been. Sir Walter was not the man to put 
forth his sisters because they ceased to be daughters of 
the house—he loved them all dearly, and delighted to 
have them round him. “ Arlescot,” said he, in answer 
to his man of business, who spoke to him on the subject, 
“shall ever be their home till they marry. I wish, in 
every respect, fo fill my poor father’s place as much as 
possible.” And, indeed, if it had not been that the face 
at the head of the table was some thirty years younger 
than that which had been there so lately, one would 
scarcely have known that any change had taken place 
at Arlescot-hall. 

There was a very considerable difference between the 
age of the eldest and the youngest of Sir Walter’s five 
sisters, so that he continued to have a lady house—and 
the word, though I coin it for the purpose, carries with it 
a most comprehensive signification—for many years. 
There was none of that loneliness which so often sheds 
its chill over a bachelor’s dwelling. There were always 
smiling faces and merry voices, to welcome his return 
home ;—and all those elegancies and amenities, which 
exist in no society among which there are not women, 
constantly graced, and at the same time gave added ani- 
mation to, the circle that congregated within the walls of 
Arlescot. Indeed, celebrated as that- venerable pile has 
always been for its hospitality and joyous society, the 
days of Sir Walter and his sisters have come down in 
tradition as the most brilliant and festive of all. The nu- 
merous Christmas party seldom broke up till it belied its 
name, and was treading on the heels of Lent; and the 
beautiful woods of green Arlescot, as they waved in the 
full pride of summer, ever saw bright and happy groups 
beneath their shade, and echoed to the sounds of spring- 
ing voices and young laughter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during these years a most 
happy life. He had around him those whom he loved 
best in the world: he not only saw them happy, but he 
helped to make them so. Indeed, so thoroughly did the 
milk of human kindness pervade his heart, that he drew 
his own chief enjoyment from conferring it. To the 
poor, he was, indeed, a benefactor. Not contented with 
an alms hastily given, or a dole regularly meted out at 
the gate, he would personally enter into their interests— 
assist the beginner, encourage the rising man, and pro- 
tect and provide for the destitute, the aged, and the sick. 
He would give his attention to their representations, and 
deal to them a merciful justice. He would speak a kind 
word, as the flower of that beautiful tree of charity of 
which the kind action was the fruit. Before he was thirty 
years old, he had acquired, among the peasantry around 
Arlescot, the epithet of “Good Sir Walter.” If any one 
met with injustice—* Go to good Sir Walter, and he will 
see you righted”—if any one fell into distress— Go to 
good Sir Walter, and he will set you on your legs again.” 

And among persons of his own station, Sir Walter was 
equally popular. He had, shortly after his coming into 
the country, been the means of reconciling a most dis- 


highest consideration—and this attracted the attention of 
the neighbourhood towards him. His constant goed hu- 
mour as a companion—his extreme hospitality—the de- 
lightful footing upon which the society at Arlescot was 
placed—his readiness to perform a friendly office, and 
the excessive reluctance with which he refused a favour, 
—all combined to make the gentry adopt the language of 
the poor, and say—“ They have given him the right 
name—he is, indeed, Good Sir Walter.” 

One very natural consequence of the position in which 
Sir Walter was placed, was that he remained a bachelor. 
The smile of woman constantly cheered his home, while 
her accomplishmente gave to it all the advantages of 
refinement and taste. In short, even the most maneuvr- 
ing mamas in shire had given up the matter as 
a bad job—and set Sir Walter down as a man that would 
never marry. 

The youngest of his sisters was very much younger 
than any of the family; and, indeed, there were almost 
twenty years between his age and hers. At the time 
this sister, whose name was Elizabeth, was about ten 
years old, there was only one of the others left unmar- 
ried, and Sir Walter began to feel, with sorrow, how 
much their happy family circle was diminished. This 
circumstance drew his affections most vividly towards 
the little Elizabeth. He felt that she was his last stay— 
that when she left him, he would be widowed quite—and, 
accordingly, his kindness towards her increased so great- 
ly, that she would have gone near to become a spoiled 
child— if it had not been that her nature was of a most 
excellent disposition, and that that nature had been direct- 
ed, originally, by her eldest sister towards the best and 
most beautiful issues. Accordingly, when, at about ten 
years old, her brother began to be over indulgent towards 
her, the effect produced upon her was scarcely more than 
to render her affection for him every day stronger and 
more fond, while it left untouched the admirable temper, 
and generous character, which were hers already. 

It was a year or two later, just after the marriage of 
their only remaining sister, and when Elizabeth and Sir 
Walter were left alone, that a particularly esteemed friend 
of the latter, who lived in the near neighbourhood of Ar- 
lescot, had the calamity to lose his wife. Mr. Adair— 
so he was named—was left with an only child, a daughter, 
about a year younger than Elizabeth, who had thus be- 
come motherless. Sir Walter had been in the constant 
habit of going to Mr. Adair’s, and had always remarked 
the extreme beauty and animation of this child. Accord- 
ingly, after the first burst of sympathising sorrow, for 
the loss his friend had sustained,—and it was no com- 
mon one, for Mrs. Adair had been a woman of a degree 
of merit indeed rare—Sir Walter’s mind turned upon 
the thought of what the deprivation of such a mother 
must be to such a child!—* Poor, poor Lucy!” he ex- 
claimed, “what will become of her now !—I pity her 
from the bottom of my soul. Such a disposition as hers 
needs most a mother’s guidance ; and now, at these tender 
years, she is left without female lielp, direction, or sup- 
port !” 

And justly was Sir Walter’s pity bestowed. What, 
indeed, can deserve pity more than a girl who, at eleven 
years old, has a precocity which increases her age by at 
least half of its real amount—with the promise of an 
eager and wild temperament, and of singular yet great 
beauty—who has lost her mother? Such a being as this 
may escape great misfortunes—but the chances are sadly 
the other way. 

Lucy Adair had been a great playfellow of Elizabeth 
Meynell. The difference of age between the latter and 
her sisters had caused far more companionship to exist 
between these two, than Elizabeth had ever enjoyed in 
her own family. Their tendencies of disposition were 
widely different, and yet their attachment to each other 
was extreme. Elizabeth was mild and sweet in temper, 
firm as well as decided in principle, and possessed, as yet 
almost unknown to herself, a strong and vivid energy, 
which it needed only some fitting occasion to call forth. 
Lucy, on the other hand, was all animation, and wildness, 
and fire—playful as are the most playful of her age, yet 
occasionally displaying a burst of violence of mingled 
temper and feeling which was far, far beyond it. In fact, 
to any one who observed her minutely, she formed a sub- 





ject for metaphysical study and prophecy, rather than of 


that swect and simple contemplation which beautiful 
children of her age commonly afford. : 

It was in consequence of the peculiar intimacy subsist- 
ing between these young people, that, when he went to 
pay his visit of condolence to Mr. Adair, Sir Walter took 
Elizabeth with him. He felt, moreover, and with pride 
and joy, that she was one who, even now so young, was 








tressing quarrel between two of his neighbours of the 





eminently fitted to administer such consolation as can 
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be administered on an occasion like this. “Lucy, I am 
sure, suffers deeply,”"—said Sir Walter to his sister—* it 
will be for you, dear Elizabeth, to bring her mind toa 
state of calm, and to infuse into it that resignation which 
is alike our duty and our refuge when those we love are 
removed from us by death.” 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they found Mr. 
Adair alone. The warm and cordial grasp of Sir Walter's 
hand was, indeed, cordially, though more feebly, return- 
ed—but the widowed man shrank from his friend’s 
glance, and, turning away, covered his face with his 
hands, to gain a moment to recover his composure. After 
a short pause, he said, “ This visit is, indeed, kind, dear 
Meynell—I know the goodness of your heart, and what 

ou must feel for me at such a moment as this. I am, 
indeed, desolate!” 

Sir Walter answered his friend with that delicacy, yet 
depth, of feeling, which showed how far beyond the for- 
mal condolences of the world were his expressions of 
sympathy—expressions, indeed, which could come only 
from a most sensitive heart under the influence of warm 
and strong friendship. 

At Iéngth, he broke a pause which had supervened, by 
asking whether his sister might not see her young friend. 
“ Assuredly—and yet I fear the meeting will be almost 
too much for her-—Oh, Meynell, you can form no idea of 
how that child has suffered!” As he spoke, he rang the 
bell, and desired his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest than was Lucy 
Adair, as she entered the room, it would be most difficult 
to conceive. She was dressed in the deepest mourning, 
and the contrast between her dress of sorrow, and the 
feelings of joyous gaiety which ought to be those of her 
age and more peculiarly so of her individual disposition, 
was most striking and sad. The change altogether in 
her appearance struck Elizabeth most painfully. Her 
jet-black hair, which commonly tossed in a profusion of 
ringlets, was now plainly parted upon her brow—her 
large dark eyes, which usually flashed with animation 
and buoyant life through their lashes of singular dark- 
ness and length, were now sunken, and, if I may use 
the phrase, pale with the cold moisture of protracted 
tears ;—and her cheek, instead of flushing and mantling 
with brilliant blood of health and youth, was now of a 
whiteness equal to that of the ivory neck, which showed 
in such startling contrast against the mourning dress. 

When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, and her eyes 
were bent upon the ground. She seemed to be under the 
action of viclent feeling, for her breath came and went 
rapidly, as was shown by the almost tumultuous heaving 
of her bosom. At length, she raised her head, and run- 
ning forward to Elizabeth, uttered one cry, and fell into 
her arms in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. 

Mr. Adair turned to Sir Walter—and merely uttering 
the words, “ You see”—left the room to regain that com- 
posure so necessary before his child, and which he found 
it impossible at that moment to support. 

Sir Walter sat down silently, and gazed with emotion 
upon the picture before him. ‘T’wo beautiful children, 
the one wrapt in an agony of grief, sheltered and cherish- 
ed in the bosom of the other, whose gentle countenance, 
now tinged with sadness and pity, might almost, her fond 
brother thought, forma model for that of an angel sent from 
heaven on an errand of mercy—such a group as this 
could not be contemplated witout feelings of the softest, 
purest, and most pitying nature. The violence of Lucy’s 
tears had now passed away—gnd she lay upon her 
friend’s bosom, her gentle sobs coming at increasing in- 
tervals—like the ebbing of a calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young friends as 
much as possible, and heard only the murmuring of their 
voices as they spoke, the one in complaint, the other in 
consolation. At length, Elizabeth gently disengaged 
herself from her friend’s arms, and coming to her brother, 
said to him—*“ Dear Walter, I have a great favour to beg 
of you, but I feel sure you will not refuse it. Lucy says, 
that if I could be with her for a few days, I should be the 
greatest support to her: she says that, after having now 
seen me, and-our having talked together, the first dread 
of meeting me, which she felt, is over, and that she 
shrinks from falling back upon her own sad thoughts, and 
seeing her father shed tears over her. I feel sure that 
she is right, and that I should indeed be of service 
to her, as her feelings are now. So you will let me stay 
with her, Walter, won’t you? and you must get Mr. Adair 
to consent—I will promise to keep quite out of his way ; 
he may almost believe I am not here—nobody but Lucy 
shall see me.” 

“Good, kind girl,” said Sir Walter, kissing her brow: 
“most willingly I consent to your staying with your 


protect you,” he added, addressing Lucy as he passed her, 
and placing his hand upon her brow. “ That is, indeed, a 
most extraordinary child,” he continued in thought,-- 
“ pray heaven the issues of her destiny may be happy !” 

Elizabeth remained with her friend ; and, in a short 
time, the smile again began to beam and the colour tu 
bloom, on Lucy’s cheek. ‘Truly has it been said— 

“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the rain-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry !” 
And a most benevolent provision of nature it is, that thus 
it should be! If a heart were to suffer, at that age, the 
sorrows of maturity, maturity would never be reached. 

Elizabeth’s visit, at this time, tended greatly to increase 
the intimacy and the intercourse between the two fami- 
lies. Lucy constantly came to Arlescot to profit by shar- 
ing in the progress of her friend’s education. In music, 
especially, they advanced together—and Sir Walter would 
hang with delight upon the union of their voices, as they 
joined in their frequent duets. Lucy’s voice had an 
early richness, peculiarly rare. At the age of twelve it 
had a round full sweetness, scarcely ever possessed till 
years afterwards. But in every thing, except perhaps in 
stature, her precocity was most striking. The flash of 
her eye had more intelligence, the lively mot more point, 
the bright smile more archness, than is almost ever pos- 
sessed till the hoyden girl ripens into the “ young lady.” 
Still, there was no lack of the fine springing spirits of 
her age. She would race along the broad bowling-green 
at Arlescot—or canter off upon a donkey with a pad, in- 
stead of her own highly managed pony, with all the 
buoyant inconsequence of a mere child. And yet, at 
night, she would rivet every ear by the melody with which 
she would give the songs of Ariel, or cause the most 
rigid to follow with admiring laughter the truth with 
which she rendered the mischievous archness of Puck. 

Indeed, it might almost be fancied, that one could trace 
some connection of race between these fairy creatures, 
of whose doings she was so fond, and Lucy herself. She 
was, if any thing, otherwise than tall; but formed with 
a perfection which gave to every motion the grace and 
lightness of a fay indeed. Her hair was profuse—and 
black as the raven’s feather ; her eyes—large, full, dark, 
brilliant—ever gave tne prologue to her actual speech, by 
a glance of fire, of wit, or of feeling, according to the 
subject which engrossed her at the moment. But though, 
on occasion, the strongest bursts of feeling would break 
forth, yet the general character of her temperament un- 
doubtedly turned towards the gayer and more brilliant 
order of mind. Every one who met her, admired, won- 
dered at, and delighted in, her animation, vivacity, and 
wit; and, at the same time, could not fail to be gratified, 
and sometimes touched, by the indications of kind, warm, 
and delicate feeling which were frequently apparent ; but 
it was only those who knew her well who were aware of| 
the deep well head of stronger and more passionate emo- 
tions which lay, as yet almost untouched, within. And 
this is the true portrait of a girl not quite thirteen years 
old! 

Time wore on: Lucy lived almost as much at Arlescot 
as at Wilmington, and Sir Walter had thus the oppor- 
tunity to watch the maturing of her person, and the ex- 
pansion of her mind. Ever the kindest of the kind, his 
attentions to the comforts and pleasures of his dearest 
friend’s daughter, and his dearest sister’s friend, were 
naturally great; and, for her own sake also, Lucy Adair 
was most high in the good baronet’s favour. The house 
was always more cheerful when she was there: music, 
dancing, pelits jeux of all sorts, were always far more rife 
while she was at Arlescot—so much so, indeed, that there 
often seemed to be a blank on the day after her depar- 
ture. Sir Walter felt this, though he was scarcely cori- 
seious that he did so—and, accordingly, exerted himself 
in every way to make Arlescot pleasant to “ quaint Ariel,” 
as he often called her, and to keep her there as much as 
possible. 

“Really your brother deserves his title of Good Sir 
Walter,” said she one day to Elizabeth—*“see how he has 
been bedecking ‘ Ariel’s bower,’ as he calls my room. 
You know when I was here last, there was a debate as 
to which was the sweeter, heliotrope or verbena, and, 
when the point was referred to me, I said I could not de- 
cide between them, they were both so exquisite ; and now, 
lo! Prospero’s wand itself could not have raised a more 
luxuriant blossoming of both plants than he has placed in 
cases, ornamented with*moss and ‘greenery,’ in the em- 
brasures of both my windows. Good, good Sir Walter! 
—how heartily will I sing to him to-night 

‘ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 








poor Lucy—I will arrange it with Adair. God bless and 


Under these blossoms-that hang on the bough!” 


———— 
And she did so :—and Sir Walter more than half gj 

as he murmured between his teeth Prospero’s thanks_ 
“* Why, that’s my dainty Ariel!” "—* Alas !”.he 

as he gazed upon her brilliant beauty, now budding ity 
all the attraction of dawning womanhood,—* I May coy, 
plete the line, and say, ‘I shall miss thee!” 

Sir Walter’s allusion was prompted by something whig 
was passing in another quarter of the room, where q 
young gentleman, for whom he entertained the Most 
sincere regard, was playing Ferdinand to Elizabety, 
Miranda. “Yes,” Sir Walter soliloquized in thought. 
“ I shall lose my last, my dearest sister soon! Dear, dep 
Elizabeth, it wrings my heart to part from one who ha 
engrossed that heart’s best affections for so many years! 
—And yet, I cannot be so selfish as to wish it otherwig 
—as it is, she has stayed with me later than any of th 
others. She evidently values and loves Sir Arthur—ay 
he is worthy of her if any man can be; heavens! what 
a wife, what a mother that woman will make !” 

His reverie was interrupted by Lucy drawing for 
Elizabeth from her corner, and engaging her in @ duet, 
while Sir Arthur Leonard stood by 


6, watching the Volti subitos.” 





The air was lively, the words arch—but even this, andi, 
was an old favourite, drew sighs rather than smiles fron 
poor Sir Walter. “Ah!” thought he, “I must bid fan. 
well to all this !—Losing one I shall lose both, for she jy 
not my sister,” looking strongly, as he thought thus, un 
Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed in accordance with ty 
spirit of the song— Would that she were! But wha 
Bessy goes, Lucy, dear, darling Lucy, must go tm, 
I have watched her from a child—growing daily ‘in 
beauty, and grace, and intelligence—and it is hard to log 
her now, just when she is coming into the full possessin 
of all she has promised from infancy. Alas! wouldthy 
she were my sixth sister !” 

Whether this was exactly the wish that Sir Walter 
really felt, Lleave it tomy readers to judge. At all event 
it was that which he formed into words in his own mind, 

The wedding of Sir Arthur Leonard and Elizabeth 
Meynell followed not long after—and Lucy was brides 
maid. Good Sir Walter presented her with a set of pears 
upon the occasion, of which, besides the ordinary orm. 
ments, there were braids to intertwist with her rave 
hair, a mode equaily advantageous to the snow-whitenes 
of the one, and the ebony hue of the other. Itwa 
scarcely possible, indeed, to see any thing more fascint. 
ing than Lucy Adair was this day, as she accompanied 
her friend to the altar. The beauty of Elizabeth wasd 
a calmer and serener order. She was near the fil 
perfection of her charms; and the momentous importance 
of the occasion, and the sorrow she felt at leaving he 
beloved and excellent brother, gave to her countenances 
chastened, and almost solemn, expression, whieh rende. 
ed her, beautiful as she was, an object between whom 
and her bridesmaid no comparison could be instituted- 
so totally different was their appearance in every point 
Lucy was shorter in stature, and of a bearing less colled 
ed and dignified—but what it lacked in these points ws 
amply supplied by its animation and grace, its boundix 
and brilliant joyousness. She had no cause for grief t 
dash the many causes which conspired to give herd 
light. She left no long loved home, no dear protects 
who had fostered and cherished her during her whok 
life, as was the case with Elizabeth: she did not, like Sr 
Walter, lose a beloved sister and companion—her wholai 
made home deserve that invaluable name, and whose 
parture now left it blank and desolate. On the contrat) 
to Lucy every thing on this occasion of festivity w# 
matter of real joy. Her dearest friend was united tole 
man she loved—that he was also one of wealth and rat 
Lucy never thought of—every thing was gay and bri 
liant around her—there was a splendid festival—she Ws 
the queen of the day—* and that was dear Bessy’s wt 
ding-day.” 

The ceremony was performed in the old chapel at4t 
lescot, and Sir Walter gave his sister away. His 
swelled heavily within his bosom as he pronounced ti 
words—but good Sir Walter ever was ready to si 
his own feelings to the happiness of others, and he ute 
ed them with a cheerful tone, though sad spirit. Bat 
when, at the conclusion of the ceremony, he gave his 
sister the kiss of congratulation, and called upon God t 
bless and make her happy, the sensation that she ¥# 
about to quit his roof, to leave him altogether, rose uf 
him with a choking gush, which speedily found vent® 
tears. As he turned aside to hide and to check 
Lucy gazed at him. She was deeply touched, and! 
cloud came over the brightness of her coun 
“Poor, poor Sir Walter!” she muttered—* no won 
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i iaierte 
pe should grieve to lose such a sister as that! Alas! how 
diferent Arlescot will be now!” : ; 

Inthose days, newly married couples did not whirl off 
jna carriage and four from the church door. The bridal 
festivities were animated by their presence. According- 
iy, the old hall at Arlescot rang that night with sounds 
of revelry and rejoicing ; and all were gay, and glad, and 
mirthful, save the host alone. His heart was indeed sad ! 
and, as yet, he did not clearly know the full cause of its 
gadness. In very truth, his sister’s departure did give 
rise to pain, and spread gloom over his soul—but it was 
not this alone which caused the whole extent of that pain, 
the full deepness of that gloom. There was the feeling, 
also, of all that his sister’s departure would carry with 
jt—-that no youthful voice, no tripping step, would awaken 
the echoes of the hall in which he stood—that his favourite 

and airs would no longer gladden his ear—in a 

word, that Lucy Adair would be gonealso! Yes! great 
as was the difference between their ages, and dissimilar 
in so many respects as they were, it was nevertheless 
undeniable that this young and wild creature had touch- 
ed the hitherto impenetrable heart of Sir Walter Meyncll. 

But as yet, this secret was not revealed to him. Absurd 
as the hackneyed assertion of love existing unconscious- 
ly usually is, there are some few occasions on which the 
doctrine is true; and this was one of them. Lucy had 
been bred up under Sir Walter’s eyes—he had known 
her from her very birth—she had been the constant com- 
panion of a sister whom he almost considered a daughter 
—~and his affection for both of them had, for years, been 
exactly of the same quality. Thus, therefore, when 
latterly a strong change took place in the character of 
that which he felt towards Lucy, although it bore copious 
fruits in fact, Sir Walter remained ignorant of its exist- 
ence. It never struck him to regard little Lucy in 
any other light than that in which he had considered her 
so many years, while, in truth, time had caused her to 
gain a hold ufon affections never yet called into action, 

but not the less strong and sterling on that account. 

“Oh, Sir Waiter, Sir Walter !—what do you think ?” 
exclaimed Lucy, running to him, her whole counte- 
nance beaming with the expression of uncontrolled gaiety 
and pleasure——“‘ Old Crompton, the fiddler, has composed 
—or got composed, poor fellow—a new tune to open the 
ball on Miss Lizzy’s wedding night, as he chuses to call 
her—and he says he has given it a name which he is 
sure will make it find favour with her, whether the music 
be good or bad—he has called it ‘Good Sir Walter’— 
Oh! how delighted I shall be to dance it!” 

“The more so for its name, Lucy ?” 

“Tentold !—there is no one in the world so good and 
kind to me—no one whom I love half so well—except 
my father, and I assure you he is often jealous of ps 
Oh! how I shall delight in this dance—I shall make it 
the tune of the whole country. You must dance it with 
me, Sir Walter, in honour of our dear Bessy’s bridal.” 
Sir Walter smiled and sighed almost at the same in- 
stant, as he answered, “ You know, dear Lucy, I never 
dance——"” 

“Oh, but you do,” she interrupted—“ I recollect your 
dancing Sir Roger de Coverley with me, the day I was 
ten years old—and, I am sure, our baronet is the better 
of the two. Besides, consider it is Bessy’s wedding. 
Such events as that do not occur every day.” 

“Thank God, no!” murmured Sir Walter, as he took 
var hand, and led her towards the dance. 

e was deeply moved, in some degree by the attach- 
ment thus shown him by his humble neighbours, but far 
more by the manner in which this mark of it had been 
announced to him. “ Alas! this is the last time I shall 
see her thus at Arlescot !”—thought he, as he gazed upon 
the brilliant creature who stood opposite to him, waiting 
with impatience for their turn to begin—and his heart 

“heaved the heavier for the merry music to which they 
» had given his name. 

The first week after his sister’s marriage was, proba- 
bly, the most wretched Sir Walter had ever passed. It 
is, perhaps, scarcely possible for a life to have flowed on 
more happily than his. The better and happier feelings 
of humanity had combined to render his path one of 
sweetness and enjoyment, and the fiercer passions had 
Rever, by their action, caused a tumult in his soul. Cheer- 

had, in especial, been the characteristic of Arlescot 
hall:—thus poor Sir Walter, when he found himself a 
solitary man, suffered to a most pitiable degree. There 
18 aterm in use in some of the counties towards the mid- 
land, which we have no one word in general English to 

t. This word is unked. To those who know Ox- 

dshire, and the counties around it, its very sound will 
Convey far more than any elaborate description I could 
give of Sir Walter’s state. He was very unked—that is, 


he felt that desolate sadness, and chilly sinking of the 
heart, which arises from being left in solitude by those 
we love—but this periphrasis does not convey half what 
the low provincial word does to those who have been 
familar with its sound. 

Oh! how cheerless was his breakfast !—Instead of his 
sister’s kind face at the top of the table (to say nothing 
of a brilliant one which used often to beam at the side,) 
there was—a blank! He literally started when, the 
first morning after his guests’ departure, on coming into 
the room, he saw one solitary chair placed for him, before 
the great tea-urn, and all the breakfast apparatus. “I am 
alone then !”—he said aloud—* quite alone at last !—I 
shall never be able to endure this”—and truly there was 
no sweet voice, or friendly smile to strike upon his ear, 
or to mect his eyé—as both eye and ear craved their ac- 
customed objects of enjoyment. 

Dinner was perhaps mose intolerable still. It is pro- 
bable, that Sir Walter had not dined alone for seventeen 
years—and those who are in the habit of making one of 
a happy family circle round a hospitable board, need not 
be told how unked a solitary dinner is. But to Sir Walter 
it was totally a new state of existence. It had neyer oc- 
curred to him before to be alone at Arlescot !—It seemed 
to him s solecism in nature. “I cannot endure it !’—he 
exclaimed, the third day, as the butler closed the door 
behind him, after taking away the cloth. “I will have 
half-a-dozen people here before this time to-morrow, or 
my name is not Walter Meynell.” 

Accordingly, he assembled a bachelor party, who re- 
mained with him about a week. But even this would 
not do for a continuance : to a.man who has been in the 
constant habit of living in society in which thereare wo- 
men, a continued male party, like a regimental mess, is 
intolerable. When they came into the drawing-room 
after dinner, they found no one to give change to the 
hunting, the politics, or the something worse, which had 
formed their topics of conversation :—there was no 
music—the pianoforte closed, and the harp, in its case, 
frowned in fixed dumbness upon those whom they had so 
often charmed—there was no—— in a word, there 
were no women in the house, and Sir Walter had never 
been without them before. 


I am quite aware that a great deal of this may, to some 
hypercritical people, appear very trivial: it is, neverthe- 
less, perfectly true, as I am sure many persons, who are 
something far better than hypercritical, will bear me out 
in asserting. 


It so happened that, on the night before the last of this 
party were to leave him, Sir Walter, in passing along the 
gallery at the extremity of which his bed-room was situ- 
ated, chanced to inhale the scent of the verbenas, which 
were still preserved in “ Ariel’s Bower.” He opened the 
door, and went in. There was a strange mixture of ef- 
fect in the aspect of this room, from some remains of 
particylar and individual habitation, which were still ap- 
parent, and from its actual absence. With the ,careful 
housewifery of that day, the curtains, both of the windows 
and of the bed, were, pinned and papered up, and a chim- 
ney-board showed that there was no near prospect of a 
fire: but, on the other hand, the heliotrope and verbena 
still flourished in their green beds, and shed a powerful 
tragrance throughout the room; while some drawings of 
the house and grounds of Arlescot, which Lucy herself 
had done, hung on the walls, and gave token of who had 
been the oceupant of the chamber. 


But Sir Walter needed no such extraneous fillip to di- 
vert his mind tawards Lucy. He had, indeed, though he 
had scarcely mentioned her name, even in his own mind, 
thought of little else since she had left him. But now, 
as he stood in her very chamber, and gazed upon the 
traces, not only of herself, but of her interest in Arlescot, 
he gave the reins to his thoughts, and drew fairy visions 
of events, scattered through a long series of years, which 
had taken place during her visits, and of which she had 
been the heroine—and, though the last, certainly not the 
least, was the adventure of “Good Sir Walter,” on the 
night of Elizabeth’s wedding. “I will go over to 
Wilmington to-morrow”—said he—after having remain- 
ed some minutes surveying the room, and all that it con- 
tained—“ it is time I shonld, Lucy will think I am 
forgetting her—or, what is worse, she will forget me.” 

Sir Walter was most graciously received on his visit to 
Wilmington. Some little complaints weré made of its 
delay—* I thought,” said Lucy, “ you had died of soli- 
tude and the ghosts, now you ure left alone in that dear, 
rambling old house. Mercy! how desolate it must look 
without Elizabeth, or me, or any of us!” 

“It is, indeed,” said Sir Wa!ter, with a melancholy 








tone, which struck Lucy with remorse, for having touch- 





ed upon what she believed to be the string that had jarred, 
his parting from his sister. 

“ Nay, you must not let your sorrow for Elizabeth’s 
departure depress you thus. She will come and visit you 
in the spring, and we will renew our merry doings as of 
yore. Mind you keep the bower in full bloom and 
beauty for Ariel—her ‘ blossoms that hang on the bough’ 
in particular.” 

“ They are all thriving—I visited the bower last night 
—and oh! Lucy, how desolate it looked! I could scarce- 
ly bear it !—yet I went again this morning, to bring a 
sample of the flowers to their absent owner.’ As he 
spoke, Sir Walter produced a very beautiful bouquet of 
the two plants so often mentioned, and gave it to Lucy. 

There was a difference in the sort of tone, not easy to 
analyze or describe, in which Sir Walter addressed her— 
but which may easily be felt. He had never used it 
towards her but once before, and that was when he wish- 
ed her good night on the evening of Elizabeth’s marriage. 
It was, perhaps, more rapid and stronger then, but it was 
more clear; firm, and decided now. 

The fagt is that, on the former occasion, it was uncon- 
scious, and now it was designed. The visit to Ariel’s 
Bower the night before—all the retrospect of his past 
feelings, and the examination of his existing ones, had 
served finally to dissipate the film which was already fast 
falling from Sir Walter’s syes. He felt that he loved Lucy 
Adair, and so gradually had the sentiment been gaining 
possession of his heart, that when, at last, he became 
thoroughly conscious of its existence so far from shrink- 
ing from it with the surprise and fear which he would 
have felt some months before, he welcomed it with de- 
lighted and unchecked joy. Still, as he rode along to- 
wards Wilmington, he had felt the strongest despondency 
as to his chances of success. “She has always thought 
me so much older than herself—and, truth to say, there 
are some one-and-twenty years between us—she has 
known me since she was a child, and looked to me as 
her father’s friend—though there are eight good years, 
the other way, between us again, which is some comfort 
—and then she is so beautiful, and of such brilliant ani- 
mation and wit !—-No—shecan never loveme! And yet, 
I have all the feelings of long-rooted affection on my 
side. My sister is her dearest friend—and her affection 
for her is unbounded. It is true that sister might almost 
be my daughter—but still the naine of sister’s friend is 
something !”’ 

Accordingly, the tone of which I have spoken was pur- 
posely thrown into the voice-—-or rather the voice was 
given free scope—and, all control over it being removed, 
it spoke in the key that nature prompted. 

Sir Walter’s visit ended by Mr. Adair asking him to 
come the next day and stay a week, “as he must be so 
lonely at home.” “Truly I am so,” answered Sir Walter 
— TI will come most joyfully.” 

It so chanced that there was at this period staying in 
the house at Wilmington, a young gentleman, equivalent 
to what would now be an officer of hussars, which indi- 
vidual species is a more modern exotic—who had come 
down to shoot, and who thought that so beautiful a girl 
as Lucy, and the succession to the Wilmington property, 
might be worth adding to his exploits*during his cam- 
paign in the country. But, in despite of the moustache, 
and the town air, and the undeniableness of all the ap- 
pointments of the dragoon, he made but little progress in 
his chase a l’héritiére. He had not “ taken her in hand,” 
as he phrased it, more than a quarter of an hour, before 
she regarded him in the light of Dogberry, and “ wrote 
him down an ass.” In truth, without being quite that, 
he was by no means a man to cope with Lucy Adair. 
She went a good deal too fast for him, and put him out 
of breath—she went a great deal too deep for him, and 
left him floating on the surface of information, in infinite 
fear and danger of being drowned. “Still,” drawled the 
exquisite, (to call him by the name he would now bear,) 
“she will have, at least, four thousand pounds a year; 
and, as for all this nonsense, let me once marry her, and 
she shall not dare to say her soul’s her own.” 

With this moderate and humane intention, the dragoon 
continued his siege—and on the day Sir Walter arrived, 
in the drawing room, waiting for dinner, he was in the 
act of carrying on what for him was a very brisk can- 
nonade, when Sir Walter entered the.room. If the 
dragoon had cut six at his unprotected skull, he could 
scarcely have started back with more dismay than he did 
at this vision of a young and tolerably well looking man 
in mustaches, rendering suit and service to Lucy. This 
was a contingency which, down in a remote part of the 
country, he had not at all expected—and the blow was 
proportionately severe. 

Sir Walter advaneed,to Lucy, however, and though his 
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voice shook a little, his how-d’yes had all the fond friend- 
liness of old times—perhaps a ditile more. Lucy dropped 


the dragoon, and was in the middle of a recapitulation 


to Sir Walter of a letter she had received that morning 


from Elizabeth, when dinner was announced. The officer, 
who had been during this time, to use a most expressive 
Scotish phrase, “like a hen on a het girdle,” then step- 
ped forward, and stretching forth a pinion towards Lucy, 
muttered, “ Permit me” “I believe, sir,” said Sir 
Walter, “I have the privilege of anciennete—I am an 
older friend.” So saying, he offered his arm to Lucy, 
who slightly bowing to the petrified equestrian, passed 
on with Sir Walter. 
The presence, however, of this puppy was a constant 
blister to poor Sir Walter’s feelings—though he kept a 
perfect command over his temper. “ The fellow is hand- 
some—there’s no denying it,”—thus argued Sir Walter, 
who, not being able to rate him asa Cyclops, chose to con- 
sider him an Apollo at once—“ he wears mustaches, and 
belongs toa crack corps—and he is always at Lucy’s 
ear; ”? T fear this blank was filled up with an 
expletive not fitting to be written in these delicate times, 
but which may be considered as invoking upon the head 
of the unhappy bestrider of chargers a very hearty curse. 
The real fact was, Sir Walter had before his mind the 
constant consciousness that this man was fifteen or six- 
teen years younger than himself, and. this was worm- 
wood to him. It is true that Lucy gave him no encou- 
ragement—but the fellow’s coolness and assurance were 
such that he did not seem to need any—but went on as 
though he was reecived in the most favourable manner 
possible. Once or twice, indeed, he was protected from 
annihilation by that shield thicker far than the seven-fold 
buckler of Ajax—namely, that of perfect and unshaken 
ignorance. Otherwise had a shaft from “quaint Ariel’s” 
bow slain him more than once. 

Sir Walter could not long endure this feverish state of 
existence. It need, therefore, cause no very great sur- 
prise that on the fifth morning of his visit—when the 
soldier had been peculiarly pugnacious the evening be- 
fore—he said to her—* Lucy, I want to have a long con- 
versation with you—put on your capote, and come and 
walk with me along the river.” She complied frankly, 
and at once. 

And now the single-heartedness and open manliness of 
Sir Walter’s character were most conspicuous. He was 
placed in a situation in which many men of far greater 
commerce with the world and with women lose all self- 
possession, and behave like ninnies. He, on the contra- 
ry, under the strong and steady impulse of a pure and 
generous passion, spoke, with gentleness indeed, but 
clearly, firmly, and straight forwardly. 

‘- Lucy,” he said, “I think you will feel great surprise 
at what I am about to say to you. I myself, indeed, feel 
great surprise that I should have it to say. ‘Two months 
ago, I would not have believed it possible, and yet it is 
the work of years. Lucy, I love you; not with that 
brotherly affection which bound us with Elizabeth in such 
sweet union at Arlescot—but with a love in comparison 
with which that is pale and poor—I love you, with as 
fervent and as fond a passion as man can bear towards 
woman. It is only since my sister’s marriage that I have 
known this—but I now know that the sentiment has 
existed long—long. Oh, Lucy! you cannot conceive my 
desolate state of feeling when I found myself suddenly 
cut off from your society—I felt—I feel—that I cannot 
live without you.” He paused for a moment to collect 
himself—he found that the violence of what he felt had 
carried him beyond what he had intended. Lucy spoke 
not. She kept her eyes upon the ground—her cheek was 
flushed—and the hand which rested on Sir Walter’s arm 
slightly trembled. He continued. “ But I must not suf- 
fer my feelings to run away with me thus—I must first 
learn what you feel. I am aware, perfectly aware, of all 
the disadvantages under which I labour. The close 
friendship which binds you to my sister cannot conceal 
the fact that Iam more than twenty years older than 
you are—or that you may possibly consider my disposi- 
tion too staid to harmonise with yours. But yet they 
never jarred,” he added in a softer and more broken tone 
— we have passed happy days together—and, could you 
feel aught approaching to that which has gained posses- 
sion of my whole soul, those days might be renewed 
with tenfold happiness. At all events, do not reject my 
suit hastily. Pause before you destroy for ever the visions 
of joy which my busy thoughts, almost against my will, 
have woven for us—at least, consider what I have said.” 

“Sir Walter,” answered Lucy, in a voice in which re- 
solution and agitation struggled hard for mastery—* this 
conduct is like all your actions, candid, manly, noble. I 











throw aside all petty evasions,as you have done. In 
the first place, what you have said has nol caused me sur- 
prise. I have been prepared for it since your first visit 
here, after my return from Arlescot—and I then saw that 
I ought to have had nothing to learn on that score since 
the ball oa Bessy's wedding night. Sir, I hope these ac- 
knowledgments are not unmaidenly—I hope not, for they 
are the truth. I then did feel surprise—surprise that one 
lise Good Sir Walter Meynell should feel interest of this 
nature for such a wild, thoughtless, giddy girl as I am. 
Next it made me feel proud, that, with all my faults, such 
a man should have cast his eyes upon me; and lastly, 
the crowd of old recollections which flooded my heart 
and mind, made me feel that my best and dearest hap- 
piness had been known at Arlescot—and that while I had 
long felt towards its owner as a dear brother, a short time 
would enable me to love, as well as respect, him as a hus- 
band. You see,” she added in a tone scarcely audible— 
“ you see I am frank, indeed.” 
I_don’t know whether my readers will be surprised 
at this—but, mutalis mutandis, the same causes had 
worked the same effect upon Lucy as they had upon Sir 
Walter. She had been deeply touched by his manner, 
during the interval between the announcement and the 
celebration of Elizabeth’s marriage. She saw _ plainly 
what pain the general break-up of their intercourse and 
all their habits of daily life gave him, and it was by no 
means with a light heart that she had left Ariel’s bower 
for the last time. She knew that it probably was not the 
last time in reality, inasmuch as when Elizabeth came 
to Arlescot, she would of course be there; but still she 
felt that it was for the last time as regarded the lang syne 
tone and footing to which she had been habituated for so 
many years. “ Dear, good Sir Walter,”—she had said 
to herself, as her carriage drove from the door—* well 
may they call him so—for, certainly, never did a better 
heart beat within a human bosom. Alas! for the dear 
days of Arlescot—I shall see them no more!” 
It was on Sir Walter’s visit, that the tone of voice 
which I noted so minutely, and his general manner, 
opened Lucy’s eyes to the whole truth; they might have 
opened the eyes of the blind. Her surprise was extreme. 
“Can it really be?” thought she—*Oh no—I am de- 
ceiving myself—it is only the additional kindness of 
manner which an absence after such a parting would na- 
turally give. But if it should be *” And she pro- 
ceeded to sift and analyse her feelings as regarded him. 
The result of that self examination we have already seen 
in her frank avowal to Sir Walter. 
The effect of this frankness upon him it is not for me 
to paint. We will leave them to that most delicious of 
lovers’ conversations—the “ comparing notes,” of the 
dates and progress of their affection. 
It was just a month after Elizabeth’s wedding that Sir 
Walter brought his bride home to Arlescot. Elizabeth 
herself was there to welcome her, and never did welcome 
spring more strongly from the heart. The idea of the 
union of her brother with her friend had never crossed 
her mind—but, when he wrote to inform her of his ap- 
proaching marriage, she was in amazement that she had 
not always desired dnd striven to unite them. 
“ Here is her bower, decked for Ariel,’”—-said Sir Wal- 
ter, as he led his bride into this loved chamber, which was 
now changed from a bed-room to a boudoir. She started: 
in addition to her favourite flowers growing in their ac- 
customed beds, and her drawings of Arlescot, which 
were mounted in splendid frames, there was over the 
chimney-pi¢ce a full length portrait of herself, as Ariel, 
mounting into the air, after her freedom has been given 
to her by Prospero. 
“ How beautiful !”” she exclaimed, in the first moments 
of her surprise—but then recollecting the interpretation 
her words might bear, she added quickly, and with 
blushes, “ I mean the painting.” 
“Tt is all beautiful!” said Sir Walter. “ How often 
have I seen you look exactly thus as you have sung 
‘ Merrily, merrily,’ and I have almost thought you would 
rise into the air.” 
“T will change the word to‘ Happily,’ now,” said Lucy, 
in a low tone, “ and you need not fear that I should wish 
to leave the blossoms of this bower.—But hark! I hear 
music.” P 
“ Yes!” said Sir Arthur Leonard, who looked from the 
window-——“ there are the maidens of the village come to 
strew flowers for you to walk on as you go to the chapel 
—and there is old Crompton, with his followers, at their 
head. You hear what tune it is he is playing to herald 
you to your bridal.” 
“ Certainly I do,” answered Lucy, ina low tone, “* Good 
Sir Walter!” 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. o 

From the Italian of Nicolini, the author of * Foscarini.» Prom 
[The incident on which this slight sketch is founded ; - 
happened but a few months since in Italy. The names Ise 
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PRINCE ORLANDO, COUNT GUSTAVUS, ISABEL, JACINTA, All tl 
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SCENE.—A spacious Apartment. (i 
ENTER ISABEL. Come 

Isab.—I sigh for peace, and peace I cannot find! Now, 

Oh! for my days of girlhood once again, Or sh 

When, sportful as the breeze of early spring, I'd te 
I flew o'er flowery mead and fragrant heath Fallin 
On my own gentle barb; with hawk in hand, The 
And baying hound in search for sylvan spoil ! On th 
(Pauses.) But tl 
(Falling on her knees). Oh! gracious God, look down 
upon my soul— So no 
My darken’d soul !—Thou know’st, benignant Lord, Even 
Each secret thonght—the weak, yet struggling wish Spirit 
To hold my heart inviolate, and pure ! Of ev 
Yet, oh! how weak is human purpose—weak The . 
The faith we'd fain believe most sure and strong; (Thou 
Passion, the tempter, blinds poor reason’s lights, Whicl 
And in the darkness would ensnare our souls! Withi 
[Rising and pacing the room hurriedly. Grove 
I know my days are number’d—my young heart But w 
Is breaking—and will break—so let it be; In the 
And let remembrance of my name pass by My he 
As evancescent as the morning dew, Thou | 
Which the first purple beam of daylight drinks ! Isa 
Oh! for the grave—the grave—the resting-place There 
(Soft as a downy couch) for aching bosoms, An en 
And I will yield my breath in gladness—though, pvt 
Full well know I, no hand will strew the spot eal 
With fading flowers, no eye weep tear of sorrow, 0 1 
Save one, save one, and he—I’ll think no more on’t! 
[Seizes a lute and preludes mournfully on its strings. Is ts 
ENTER PRINCE ORLANDO. Tsal 
Orlan.—Still harping notes of woe ?—Come kiss me, For P 
child — Orle 
What weeping—wherefore weep’st thou, Isabel? 
Hast thou a secret thought I know not of? Isat 
[Kisses her, Isabel weeps yet more violently, My dt 
Look up, my beautiful, and tell me, wherefore Orl 
Thou weepest ? 

Isab.— Dearest sir, these tears of mine Isal 
Flow from excess of happiness! i 
Oh! unimagined bliss, thou art too strong That i 
For my weak sufferance ! Or I 

Orlan.—Nay, happiness is youth’s prerogative, Oh! n 
The dancing day-star of life’s opening morn— Pr ’ 
The star, the beauteous star benignant smiles, ow | 
Though after hours bring on the rain and whirlwind! Depar 

Isab.—So ran, but now, the current of my thoughts, yt 
But too bright mornings aye betoken rain. Or 

Orlan.—True; but the rain at last will pass away, M vla 
And then the sky assumes its azure glow, An Sea 
And the fond sun shines forth on tree and flower, Na . 
As with the eye of a devoted father, Deth 
Watching their growth and glorying in their strength, _— 
Even as I’ve watch’d and gloried over thee, ° pb ms 
My heart’s best treasure ! : Thou ) 
For woman is a frail and tender bud, A ‘gh 
And asks for cloudless heavens and fondling gales. Ones 
Oh! that my tongue could tell thee how I love thee! fn nie 
Then weep not, gentle one; or if thou weep’st, “keh 
I, like the ardent sun, must kiss away T i 
Each tear, ere it hath stain’d thy vermeil’d cheek. “Orla 

Isab.—I weep to think how weak my thankfulness r 
Stands in the presence of your bounty, sir. Ake 

Orlan.—Y et Iam satisfy’d, my Isabel. Conlds 

Isab.—I was an orphan, left by parents, who, Tsab 
Long struck by direst poverty, had sunk Orla 

Orlan.—Nay, nay, that were a woful theme indeed! He is 
This day hath had enough of melancholy, Of this 
And pleasure craves some small apportionment. The bi 
Gustavus has arrived; and, soldierlike, Withir 





THE END. 





will strive to return frankness with frankness, and to 


Is all impatient to behold you, love! 
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' Thou hast grown up beneath mine eyes—as fair 


~. One only wish remains now unfulfill’d— 
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——— 
Jsab—And I, my noble lord, but wait your bidding ; 
[s it your pleasure that I see Gustavus ? 

Or n— Why, 
this 
Prompting such cold reply? my pleasure, Isabel, 

My chiefest pleasure 1s to work thee joy, 
Therefore I called Gustavus hither. se 

— ir, 
ernentien are unmeasured, but I feel them! 

Orlan.—They are all for thee, and I am well repaid! 

My heart is wholly thine—my every thought 
Is wing’d towards thee—all, all my dreams by night 
Are of the colouring which thy presence gives, 
Or grave, or gay, or joyful, or most sad— 
My fortune, lands, and ample heritage, : 
All that I have in this wide world, are thine, 
When God shall take me in his own good time! 


> 


[Isabel falls on her knees, and kisses Lord Orlando’s hand 


fervently. 
Come to my heart, my white and drooping dove ! 
Now, if thou wert a slave to vanity, 
Or shared thy sex’s wonted weaknesses, 
]’d tell thee, tears are enemies to beauty, 
Falling like poisonous rain-drops, to scorch up 
The roses that expand their paly blushes 
On the soft cheeks of mine own Isabel ! 
But that would hardly move thee. Cheer thee up. 
[Kisses her again. 
So now thou smilest—thou canst smile! oh heaven ! 
Even as I gaze upon her, I could think 
Spirits do sometimes wander from their homes 
Of ever blooming asphodel, to visit 
The eyes of mortals, that they may behold 
(Though in a lightning glimpse) the beauty rare, 
Which earth possesses not, eannot possess 
Within its forms of clay and dross, and passion 
Grovelling in low desires and feelings base ; 
But which enthusiastic minds may dream of 
In their wild moments of delicious joy ! 
My heart’s best treasure—my own Isabel— 
Thou speakest not— 
Jsab.—W hat shall I speak of, my good lord and father ? 
There is one theme, indeed, whereon it were 
An endless pleasure for me to dilate, 
Save that an oft repeated tale will tire— 
Orlan.—On what then runs the tale! 
Isab.— On gratitude! 
Orlan.—Pass that—the matter—whereon thou should 
speak, 
Ts love— 
Isab.-- — *Tis so— tis love—aye, love unbounded— 
For Prince Orlando. 
Orlan.—None in that heart to spare for young Gusta- 
vus? 
Isab.—Gustavus ?—sooth, he is your nephew, sir ; 
My duty tells me—I must love him too! 
Orlan.—Duty ? ny child, love comes not by compul- 
sion— 
Isabh—You have such claims upon this youthful 
heart— 
That it is bankrupt to the world beside! 
Orlan—I ever thought so, child——I am too happy! 
Oh! most beneficent and glorious Being— 
How weak are human thanks for thy rich gifts! 
Now let me, in the words of Holy Writ, 
Depart in peace ! 
Jsab—No—no, my father, may he lengthen out 
Your days with blessings—new and unpossess’d. 
Orlan—That may scarce be— 
My manhood’s fire is wasted—gpent, and gone ; 
And soon I must pay back great Nature’s debt. 
Nay, start not, gentlest, though the fearful word, 
Death, be appalling to the multitude— 
0 ne it comes bereft of terror—I 
ve lived—and am most thankful for the boon !— 


A sight—us parent might desire to gaze on! 


To see thee wedded :— 
sab.— Wedded! I’m content 
To live in singleness, and by your side ! 
Orlan—With none to watch o’er thee—when I am 
one! 
Ah, no—my fond one—thou must wed—and whom 
Couldst thou select in preference to Gustavus ? 
Isab.—Oh! None, sir, none—he is your nephew. 
Orlan— Aye, more— 
He is the last—the sole remaining scion 
this our ancient house and family ! 
The blood of heroes, statesmen, patriots, runs 





sweet one, what a wayward humour’s 


I would not wish our house’s honour’d race 

To die away in nothingness—I know 

Gustavus hath been full of waywardness— 
Strong-headed passion hath misled his youth, 
And unripe judgment yielded to bad habits— 
But he hath been in the wars—and soldiers there 
Indulge full oft in reckless waste and riot, 

The which my nephew’s weakness ill withstood ; 
And so he fell in those Circean snares, 

As stronger ones have done before Gustayus !— 
But earnest love, my gentle one, induces 

Right earnest thoughts—the very school-girl leaves 
(Soon as she feels the pangs of real love) 

The thoughts and pastimes of her unripe age, 
And sits matured in judgment—and the boy 
Bursts forth a very man—Then hear Gustavus, 
And he will, trust me, prove a worthy wooer !— 
Wilt thou not sce him, Isabel! 


Isab.— I will—sir— 
I will see Count Gustavus. 
Orlan.— Thanks, my sweetest, 


He shall be with thee—swift as happy thoughts! [Ezit. 
Isab.—He is gone—and left me to my loneliness— 

Let me look inwardlvy—ah, no—not there— 

For, there, it all is black—as blackest night ! 

Oh! that that darkness 

Would rise into my brain and in its folds 

Of poison, trebly steep’d—would straight destroy 

D’en like a tortuous snake) each devilish thought 

That havocks there in mockery ! 

Oh that I could awaken, and find all 

The wild confusion of a feverish dream ! 

But no—no—no—it is reality! 

I love—love whom ?—my father—more than father! 

He, who hath nurtured me from infancy— 

Who taught my childish tongue to lisp that name— 

Who gave me bread and clothed my tender limbs— 

Who wept when pain assail’d me—and who smiled 

When pleasure danced in my unconscious eye! 

—Him—him—I love—with love detestable 

I am a wretch—oh! what a hapless wretch— 

To have the thoughts I have—( Pause.) 

Yet who can sway the pulses of the heart— 

Can love and loathe and be indifferent, 

As with the shifting winds of phantasy ?— 

It is beyond the power of earthly creature :— 

Then am I guiltless—he is not my father— 

Save only in the name—in care—in kindness— 

My blood draws not its stream from out the fountain 

Of Prince Orlando’s heart but he—but he— 

Would be with horror struck—did he but hear 

My secret—hush—A step—’tis Count Gustavus 

ENTER GUSTAVUS. 

Gust.—Sweet cousin, it is long since last we met— 

But I have thought of thee, and dreamt of thee— 

And now I see thee—lovely as a shape 

Told of in eastern tales or wild romance !— 

Isab.—The Count Gustavus—I can see—hath learn’d 

The trick of compliment. Believe me, sir, 

Though woman’s vanity hath been the mark 

For many a well worn jest, yet, still, within 

These lone secluded walls, we are too humble 

For courtly speeches—you are welcome, sir !— 

Gust.—Nay,—welcome is a word of formal purpose ! 

Isab.—How would you have my greeting fashion’d ?— 

Gust.— 

I would not teach the tongue those empty terms 

The heart is slow to recognise—and yet— 

And yet, my lovely cousin—I could speak— 

But no—I need not speak—I read within 

Your eyes (those eloquent eyes) the fatal doom, 

To waste and blast my hopes—my budding hopes, 

Which I had dream’d to see in blossom soon— 

Rich with their odorous burdens! You are silent— 

Isab.— Methinks you are changed, Gustavus—since we 
met— 

Gust.—Changed—changed—my cousin ?— * 

Isab.— Aye—much changed indeed——— 

Gust.—Inform me of the nature of that change— 

Isab.—Y ou would, in former days, disport yourself 

In Jaughter-moving pastimes—and each accident 

Of life would stir your loud-toned mirth ; but now, 

Your cheeks are pale with thought—and sicklied o’er 

With clouds of melancholy—your gait, once free 

As wanton winds, is staid, and all constrain’d !— 

Gust.—The ground, sweet maid, whereon I tread is 
holy— 

(Love’s onion sanctifies it) and I stand 

As though before Divinity 1— 

Isab.— Indeed—— 
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Within the channels of Gustavus’ veins— 


Nay, raise your downcast eyes—that I may feel 

The fervour of their influence—Where was I ?— 

Aye, I remember that I spake of love. 

The heart may rove on rainbow wings of joy, 

And quaff of pleasure—wheresoe’er the sun 

Showers down his rich gifts thickest—wheresoe’er 

Earth’s groves, and brakes, and lawns are haunted most 

With shapes of loveliness, gazelle, or dove-eyed— 

And beauty’s liquid notes float on the air 

More ravishing than the nightingale’s—(Lone bird 

That loved, so fable says, and died—an end 

Less rare than fashion’s sceptics would deem true) 

But on afid onward hies the panting heart 

Till one bright form restrains its airy course 

Of wild, careering recklessness; and then 

Casting aside all passions, feelings, joys 

Of earth, and earth-born minions, it will settle 

With wings all folded, and with silent tongue 

To brood o’er dreams of joy, with eyes upturn’d 

To the bright form of its idolatrous worship, 

Whose every gesture, motion, look, or word— 

Like wonder-working, secret alchymy, 

Changes each passing thought to vision’d bliss !— 
Jsab.—And.loves man’s heart so fervently ?— 


Gust.— Too true! 
Jsab.—And what think you of woman’s, good Gusta- 
vus ? 


Gust.—Those which I yet have scen are like the gods 

The potter fashions—brittle—oh how brittle ! 

Isab.— And where hast seen them ? 

Gust.— In the silken courts 

Of princes—in the crowded ranks of life 

Where want approach’d not—for they were the noblest 

That earth could boast—they had nought else to do 

Save works of love and gentleness—they were 

False as their painted faces—making of 

The world a den of tigers, when it might 

With hearts in intertwined affection be 

A very paradise ! 

Isab.— Thus runs, indeed, 

The world’s commingled stream of love and hate! 

But had you look’d more lowly, you had found, 

Perchance 

Gust.— What? 

Isab.-A heart to prize (the lowliest plants oft bear 

Most fragrant flowers—the purest gems lie hid 

Deeply unfathom’d, and requiring most 

The rugged miner’s toil.) You might have known 

(Then) the true value of a woman’s heart! 

At least, I think so. 

Gust.— You? 

Isub— °* Yes, J think so. 

Gust.—Y ou are too young to know the world aright! 

Isab.—Too young, perhaps, to know its treachery— 

Tts aspic venom, and the bleeding wounds 

Its tooth of scorn inflicteth. But its truth 

Comes like the wind spontaneous! 

Gust.— How say you? 

Isab.—It breathes forth in the song of joyous birds— 

In the violet hues of the broad laughing heavens— 

In sunlight—in the beams of radiant stars— 

In gush of waters—in the evening breeze, 

Making its nest amidst the panting boughs 

Of murmuring trees—and oh! the most of all 

In man’s sweet melting tones of tenderness, 

In the steadfast lustre of his gazing eye— 

For all are nature’s oracles, and teach - 

The heart to love—she needs no formal counsellor ! 

Gust.—But bird-songs hush them with the coming 
shower— 

And clouds veil o’er the violet hues of heaven, 

And light of sun, and beams of radiant stars; 

And gushing waterfalls too oft become 

Fierce mountain cataracts—and evening breezes 

Are wrought to whirlwind fury—and the heart 

Of man repays fond woman’s love with coldness— 

How worketh then that love? 

Isab.— It fadeth not— 

But works to madness!—Life, upon its course, 

Brings repetitions of her by-gone dreams 

Of deep enthralling bliss, in mockery. 

Then comes despair—and then the madness follows 

More fierce, more scorching than the hot Siroc! 

How were it otherwise—her heart awakes 

To love—and soul and sense then follow quick 

To willing and blind bondage—and they place, 

At-his short bidding, all the young affections 

(The fair—the pure—the rich affections) of 

Immaculate youth in a frail bark, and launch it 

On time’s immeasurable sea, forgetting 








Gust.—Indeed—indeed—— 


Compass or helm—the uncertain Cynosure 
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Their only guide—and thus they onward drive, 
Trusting their precious venture to the risk 
Of winds and waves and rocks—Do not then wonder 
So many perish in this perilous voyage! 

Gust.—( Aside) Most noble girl !—Princes might seek 

her love, 

And yet be all unworthy of the prize. 
Oh: my young Isabel, sweet coz, you speak 
Most eloquently, and most truly—whence 
Gain’d you this knowledge? 

Isab..— I have said already. 

Gust.—Would I could read your heart! 

Isab.— And wherefore that? 

Gust.—To know if, in its pure, pure sanctuary, 
Were shrined already some young image. 

Isab.— 

It were so, cousin, to what end that knowledge ? 

Gust.—To turn it to my good. 

Isab.— How ? 

Gust.— I would then have 
(It is a word too like a cutting dagger 
To doting hearts—but still it is much used 
By the formal mouth'’d world)—I would then have 
Your kind esteem. 

Isab.— You have it, dear Gustavus. 

Gust.—Not thus—oh, speak not thus—these touching 

accents 
Of gentleness unman me Isabel, 
I love you—yes, by heaven, I love you more 
Than tongue can utter, or than heart conceive! 

Jsab.— Gustavus! 

Gust.— Oh, wilt thou be mine? I swear, 
By every holy angel, so to love thee 
As woman was ne’er loved—to be thy slave, 

Thy doting—doting—and obedient slave. 

My every thought shall be of thee—my words, 
Actions and feelings, passions, dreams, shall be 
Of thee and for thee, so thou wilt be mine! 

Speak, oh! in mercy speak—thou weepest, cousin, 
And silent are thy lips; my fears are true— 
Thou lovest another. 

Isab.— Cousin! spare me—spare me. 

Gust.—May he be worthy of thee—may his soul 
Be bright with honour, and his heart be full 
Of lasting, strong affection—thou deservest it— 
And if thou need’st a friend, then think of me. 

Isab.—My kind Gustavus. 

Gust.— Weep not, fondest girl— 
Lean on my arm—so thus—and dry those tears, 
And speak to me. (A pause.) 

Isab.—1 will speak— 

Hear me then, my cousin, Count Gustavus, 
And be not wroth that I do speak to thee 

In openness—for oh ! my soul is sad— 

And man knows not the pang a woman feels 
From unrequited love!—That I do love, 

My tears have told already, and my tongue 
(I cannot feign) avouches it—I love 
Another than Gustavus, although none 

Can be more worthy of a woman’s love ! 

But so it is—all, all my young affections 
Have grown and clung them round a noble tree, 
And separation were a cruel death! 

Gust.—I would not have it so, as heaven’s my judge! 

Isab.—I do believe you—but your patience yet 
A few brief moments. He, I love, Gustavus, 
Knows not the pain which his poor victim suffers, 
Nor shall he know it (be not wonder-struck); 

There is a gulf between us, wide as that 
The wretch, accursed in hell, saw gaping ’twixt 
Him and the bliss of heaven—and thus I suffer! 

Gust.—But must not always suffer. 

Isab.— Aye, for ever— 
At least, while sense and consciousness remain, 

For he may never call me his, Gustavus! 

Gust.—Cousin, you speak in riddles. 

Isab.— I must do so. 
Search not my story further than I’ve told you; 
And for the rest, Gustavus, were it not 
E’en as my frank confession goes, I would 
Be my kind cousin's wife—but henceforth deem me 
Your sister. 

Gust.— 








Truer brother ne’er embraced ; 
Sister with truer love. [Curtain falls. 


SCENE Il.—The Lady Isabel’s chamber. The window 
ornamented with flowers looks to the sea—Mountains 
are visible in the distance—Time, Evening. 


ISABEL ON A COUCH, AND JACINTA WITH A LUTE. 
Isab—That was a falling strain, sweet girl—who 


-|Dear Lady Isabel! 


The touching plaintive song? the words breathe forth 
The very soul of tenderness. 
Jacin.— My brother, 


Isab.— Thy brother, fond one ? 
He was a poet then? 
Jacin.— A poet, madam? 


Alas! I know not that—but once he loved— 
And so he’d wander livelong days among 
The distant h'lls—and sit by waterfalls, 
And hold communion with the stars of heaven, 
And utter words in flowing song—the which 
He oft would teach me. 
Isab.— He was then unhappy? 
Jacin.—The maid he loved was rich, and scorn’d his 
suit, 
For she was beautiful as breaking day 
When first espied from mountain tops—and so 
She lack’d not wooers wealthier far than he. 
Isab.—And truer hearted, maiden ? 
Jacin.— Oh! no, madam— 
He was the very soul of truth and honour— 
His heart was like a fountain gushing forth 
With goodliest affections !— 


Isab.—- So he loved?— 
Jacin.—Aye, lady— 
Isab.— Woo'd in song, as poets do? 


Jacin.—He was indeed a poet, madam, if 
Poetry be to utter true, deep feeling 
In simplest language——yet I know not how 
He gain’d his vein ef poetry— 
Isab.— He loved! 
Jacin.—It may be, madam, or, perchance, he drank 
His inspiration at great Nature’s source— 
For he would often scale the mountain side, 
And gaze around on hill and dale and mead— 
The deep blue ocean and the distant isles !— 
Oh! who can live beneath the beautiful skies 
Of bright [talian loveliness—and feel not 
His breast expand with passion most intense !— . 
Isab.—W ell—thou shalt sing me yet another song 
Of thy fond brother’s—How didst name him, girl !— 
Jacin.—Giovanni, madam-— 
Isab.— So—Now something merry—— 
Jacin.—Alas! good Lady Isabel, you ask 
What I cannot perform—Giovanni was 
Ever most sad—sometimes, indeed, I saw 
A silent tear within his coal-black eye; 
But he would never speak his misery ——— 
Are poets then unhappy ?— 
Isab.— Thou hast said it!— 
My poor untutor’d child, thou’st’ said a truth 
The gay beflaunting world too oft forgets !— 
Pity the poet’s fate—he learns, indeed, 
In bitterest sorrow, what he gives in song !— 
Poor, poor Giovanni—yet he suffer’d, child, 
All feeling hearts must suffer in this world :— 
A stony breast alone can stand against 
The many grinding ills of life Iam 
Faint—faint—my fond one—sing me something soft 
To reawake my spirit. 
Jacin.—( Trying the lute strings.) 
Listen, lady— 
The song, Ising, is mournful as the wind 
Midst fallen leaves of autumn—yet not so— 
The leaves of autumn fall in season—she, 
The subject of my strain—died in her youth’s 
Increasing loveliness—this is the lay— 
Breathing the fate of an Arabian girl—— 


Soft be thy rest—young Arab maid— 
For thee, full many a bright eye’s weeping; 
And youthful forms—-where thou art laid, 
Are scattering flowers—but thou art sleeping— 
Sleeping in that eternal rest, 
Where pain no more shall wound thy breast : 
Peace to thy slumbers ! 


The wild gazelle was not more fair 
Than thou, oh lovely Arab maid— 
Joy was with us—when thou wert there 
Thine eyes dispell’d grief’s darkest shade— 
Now thou art laid in lasting rest— 
Where pain no more shall wound thy breast: 
Peace to thy slumbers ! 


Why hast thou left us, loveliest ?— 
Why ?—thou the joys of heaven art reaping! 
But, spirit, from thy mansion blest— 
Smile, smile upon thy sisters, weeping 
Over thy flowery couch of rest— 
Where pain no more shall wound thy breast : 








taught thee 


Isab.—Peace to her slumbers—peace to those who {i 
In youth’s full prime, as she did—Heaven ! thy wil] 
Be done for ever! Now, Jacinta, raise me— 

Give me thine arm—for I am very weak— 
Yet still would gaze once more upon the sea— 
That type of immortality Tis well— 

[Seating herself by the windyy, 
Open the casement—that I may inhale 
The evening breeze—there—beautiful-—most beautify! 
The sun is setting in the distant wave, 
And in the girdle of bright molten gold, 
His lingering rays have cast across the bosom 
Of the calm ocean, stand the merry skiffs— 
(Their white sails glancing like to burnish’d jewels) 
Encincturing her form with brilliancy !-— 
So fondly gazes the enraptured father 
@n the young daughter of his heart and home, 
Ere, with a kiss, he bid his child “ good night,” 
And breathe an inward prayer that sleep may fall 
Gentle as holiest dews upon her eyelids! 
So calmly, meekly, doth the daughter kneel 
To take his blessing—all in silence, save 
The faint-toned beatings of her virgin heart 
To which her dove-like bosom undulates, 
Showing she hath a heart to feel and love! 
Bright sun—blue ocean—ye are beautiful ! 
—There are the distant mountains I have look’d on 
So oft in infancy—aye—there they glow, 
Their snowy tops all rosy with the light 
Of parting day : emblems of distant hopes 
That like the painted and high-pinnacled sncw 
Do melt and thaw when touch’d, yet they show ever 
Gaily—most gaily There the cotter plods 
Home to his happy hearth, where he will pass 
The evening hours in merriment amidst 
His wife and blooming children; all around 
Breathes peace and happiness I, too, am happy !— 
Prythee—my sweet Jacinta—why so pale ? 

Jacin.—Are you well, madam ? 

Jsob.— No, maiden, very ill— 
Yet I am happy—--Why dost gaze so steadfast 
Upon my face—my cheeks are sunk, my girl. 

[Points to a row, 
Look on that flower, Jacinta—once this cheek 
Vied with its leaves, then was my hey-day age, 
And I a thoughtless child ‘When I grew up, 
My jocund humours pass’d; reflection came, 
And blanch’d—and blanch’d my cheek—thou seest, Ji. 
cinta, 
Its paleness now——For thought is sometimes gifted 
With the dire scorpion’s poisonous sting—for I 
Have felt, and know it !—Place not thou, Jacinta, 
Thy faith and pride in fleshly beauty—rather 
In the soul’s perfection ! I am very ill, 
And fain would pray—help me to kneel, my girl, 
So, so —now leave me 

[Jacinta retires a few paces. Enter Prince Orlando 

softly. He stands over Isabel watching her earnestly. 





























A pause. : 
Jsab,—Hear all my prayers—oh, thou most gracious 
Father, [She looks up and sees Orland, 


My lord, my thoughts were of you even now !— 

Bless your own child—— 

Orlan.— My child—my lovely child— 
My age’s prop and comfort—my best treasure, 
Thus—thus I bless thee !— 

Isab—My noble lord—my kind, my much loved fe 

ther !— 

There is one thing lies heavy on my heart— 

And thou shalt know it——Every other thought, 

Each wish—each passing feeling thou hast known, 

And I would fain possess you too of this !— 

For much I fear of late you’ve deemed me wayward. 

But think not thus of me, kind Prince Orlando— —¢ 

I’d have my name and memory as pure 

With you as drifted snows—and, therefore, sir, 

I’ve written my sad story in this paper— 

(My lips could never tell it—) take it—take it— 

And at your leisure read—then pardon me! 
Orlan.—Pardon !—for what—my dutiful—my best! 
Isab.—Then you forgive me, sir,— 

Lend me thine arm, Jacinta You forgive me— 

Oh! seal it—seal it with a kiss—— 

Orlan.— My child— 

Isab.—My father—I am happy—happ 

[ While they embrace—she sinks into Prince Orland’ 
arms and dies. 








— 


THE END. 





Peace to thy slumbers ! 
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